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principle that Christendom is formed of 


a band of nations who are united to: one 
another in the bonds of right; that they are with- 
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flicting —I will not say intending to inflict—but 


inflicting injury upon his own country, and endan- 
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gering the peace and all the most tundamental 


interests of Christian society. 
William E. Gladstone. 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
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—From an Editorial in the Leader. 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
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{f undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
publie library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
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faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
aew Universalist literature now appearing. 

P-inters’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
oroduction through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
osmphlets and get them read by others. 
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BOOK ROOM 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager 
The Universalist Publishing House will furnish 
romptly any book published anywhere. Give our 
own Book Room the benefit of your patronage. All 
profits go to denominational purposes. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


“THE PARSONS AND THE WAR’”’ 

R. GRANVILLE HICKS, instructor in Biblical 
Literature and English at Smith College, 
writes the leading article for the February 

issue of the American Mercury, on “The Parsons and 
the War.” An editorial note in the magazine tells us 
that the article “will form part of a book he is now 
writing. It will deal at great length with the sayings 
and doings of holy men during the late struggle to 
save democracy.” 

We regret that Mr. Hicks wrote this article, and 
regret more that he felt like doing it. 
would seem, could descend to the depths that he 
reaches here without having deep within him some- 
thing at least approaching hatred for the Christian 
Church. To be sure, he writes down to the level of 
the constituency of the American Mercury. There is 
a different note in the work he is doing at present for 
the same Zion’s Herald, the same Congregationalist, 
the same Christian Register, the same Churchman, to 
which he here refers with such scorn. 

Probably from a sense of the fitness of things, he 
leaves out the Christian Leader, as he is a member of 
its staff. Perhaps an equally fine sense of the pro- 
prieties would move us to keep silence, but we prefer 
to take our stand openly with the preachers and the 
editors whom he assails. 

They are a notable company—Newell Dwight 
Hillis, Dr. Hubbell of Cleveland, Dr. George A. Gor- 
don, Bishop Lawrence, Bishop Manning, Billy Sun- 
day, Dr. Cadman, Father van Allen, Dr. Reiland, Dr. 
Conrad, Dr. Jefferson, Rabbi Wise, Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall, Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch, Dr. Washington 
Gladden, Henry van Dyke, Dr. Fosdick, Dr. Faunce, 
Shailer Mathews, Dr. Dieffenbach, and many others. 

There are degrees of castigation administered— 
extreme to men like Hillis and Cadman, more moderate 
to men like Jefferson and Hall. But the instrument 
used throughout is sarcasm. President Wilson is 
always “Dr. Wilson” or the “messianic Woodrow.” 
Bishop Manning is “‘the beloved shepherd of the J. P. 
Morgan & Co. diocese.’’ Sherwood Eddy is “a Y. M. 
C. A. magnate.”” The beloved Dr. Howard N. Brown 
of King’s Chapel is “a Boston Brahmin and high-hat 
Unitarian.” In Mr. Hicks’s hands Billy Sunday 
“velps,’’ Dr. van Dyke “screams,” Dr. Dieffenbach 
“adds to the uproar.’”’” The young instructor in 
Biblical literature at Smith College is never at a loss 


Nobody, it. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


for an epithet. His style, however, does not seem to be 
much affected by the literature of which presumably 
he is a master. 

Just what is it to which he has here set his hand 
and to which he is going to devote a whole book? 
To the perfectly easy task of proving that the churches 
and ministers as a body supported the Government 
in the World War, and that many of them at that time 
said extreme and foolish things. Probably if Mr. 
Hicks would go back ten or twelve years in the history 
of any of us, war or no war, he could find utterances 
which would sound ridiculous in the light of the 
knowledge of to-day. And if he would adopt the 
method he uses in this article of looking only at one ° 
side of a man’s record and tearing sentences from their 
context, he probably could prove to the complete 
satisfaction of the American Mercury that clergymen 
are little better than morons. 

Shall we put ourselves back for a eck to the 
time of the war and see if we all were so faithless to 
our professions? 

We did not have all the light on the causes of the 
war that we have to-day. Perhaps if we could get at 
the whole story, we would find that there were even 
then more men than we suppose who said freely and 
openly, “Of course not all the right is on one side.” 
But, admitting that we were one-sided, what made 
us so? 

We believed that German imperialism and mili- 
tarism were reaching out for world power. We saw 
Germans ruthlessly overrunning Belgium in violation 
of a sacred agreement. Quite true, the Germans did 
not do all the things alleged in the Bryce report on 
atrocities. Quite true, responsibility for the conflict 
by no man with a knowledge of the history can be 
put alone on German shoulders. Quite true, the Ger- 
mans are a great people, entitled to their place in the 
sun, and just as much our brothers as the French or 
British. 

What we saw at the time was quite different from 
what we see now, but does not a man keeping his 
mind open for more light have to act on the light he 
has? And we have to be fair here. Because we say 
that the Germans were not alone to blame, we do not 
say they were not to blame at all. And because we 
gladly think of them as brothers, we do not for a mo- 
ment imply that our brother does not have to be 
seized and held and set back when he runs amuck. 
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It is quite easy for men to be superior about 
problems with which they did not have to grapple at 
the time, and to which they come with the added light 
of the years. 

The war was a terrible curse to the world, and set 
back the causes dear to Christians in countless ways 
which we are only beginning to see now in these years 
of disillusionment. There ought to have been another 
way out. But was there? Not then. As the world 
was organized there was no help for it. The question 
America faced was whether or not she would go in 
and take her share of the dirty, horrible task of helping 
police a world of madmen and restore order. It will 
always be a source of profound joy to the present 
writer that we did not remain aloof. He believes that 
the causes dear to Christians would have been set 
back immeasurably farther if we had failed to hear and 
respond to the ery of our kinsfolk struggling for liberty. 
Ah yes, now we know that French imperialism is no 
different from German imperialism, but in those days 
it was a France fighting for her very existence. 

Mr. Hicks raises one really important question 
at the close of his article. Referring to Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison, Frederick Lynch, Charles HE. Jefferson 
and Dr. Fosdick, whom he calls pacifists before the war 
and pacifists now, he asks “what their attitude will be 
when the trumpets sound the next crusade against the 
powers of Hell personified in, say, the armies of Eng- 
land, France, or Japan.” 

We do not presume to speak for these men, but we 
hope that their attitude and the attitude of all Chris- 
tians will be to make a decision based on the facts 
they have at the time and actuated by a desire to serve 
the entire human family. A right decision might be 
to have nothing to do with the war and to go to jail 
rather than back a wicked, imperialistic government. 
A right decision might be to put everything one has, 
property and life, at the service of the nation. 

And if that should be the decision, the present 
writer would honor the men who serve at home in 
War Camp Community Work, Liberty Loans, Food 
Conservation, and Red Cross as much as the men 
who do what seems to. him far easier work overseas. 

Mr. Hicks, who is a devoted pacifist, probably 
understands clearly that the sources of peace and war 
le deep in the individual human heart. Can not 
he and the others who are so patronizing, superior, and 
censorious in their peace work see that the war gods 
are served not only by those who make war glorious, 
but even more by those who through unfairness, un- 
kindness and intolerance make peace work inglorious? 

* * 


INTERESTING CHINA 


R. H. G. WELLS is right in saying that China 
is one of the most interesting countries in the 
world just now. A great sleeping giant is 

awakening. The civil conflict and chaos are the birth 
pangs of a great nation. 

Out of the mass of conflicting stories coming from 
China a few things are fairly obvious. 

The causes of the uprising against the foreigner 
go back to the trader who exploited the Chinaman 
and to the missionary who taught him that he was too 
valuable in the sight of God to be exploited. 


New ideas of liberty and equality have fallen on 
the rich soil of a splendid natural ability and have 
been germinating. 

Chinese boys educated at Yale, at Oxford, at 
Harvard, at Chicago, have gone back conscious of the 
fact that they could hold their own with anybody, and 
that their people could also if given half a chance. 

Gradually the missionary who leaned partly on 
the gunboats gave way to a missionary who wanted no. 
such help. 

Slowly into Chinese brains filtered the idea that. 
the Western nations made one kind of treaty with each 
other and another kind with the Chinese. 

Then came that strange mystic and politician, 
Sun Yat Sen, who established the South China Re- 
public. Now victorious, now defeated, now proclaim- 
ing the noblest ideals, now sacrificing them to save 
his skin, he lived his checkered life. But when he died 
his spirit animated his troops and the troops of many 
who had opposed him until Chiang, his successor, 
led the united armies of South China over unbelievable 
distances and to unbelievable victories. 


Only Chang Tso Lin, the Manchurian war lord, 


stands in the way of his controlling all of China, and 
the forces of south and north show signs of getting 
together in the interest of a united and independent 
China. Just what Japan and “the Powers” will do: 
remains to be seen. 

Our State Department has reached the point 
where it is ready to revise its treaties so as to let China. 
control her own affairs, and to accept China as an 
equal in the family of nations. Only we must know 
with whom we are dealing and that what we do will be 
apt to stick. 

There may be long years of bloody turmoil yet. 
before the new nation can emerge. But China is on 
the way. And one thing we can be perfectly sure 
about, that with kindness is the only way we can do. 
anything effective with the Chinese. 

* 


* 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE Y.P.C.U. 


T the last meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention, the fol- 
lowing resolution dealing with young people’s 

work was passed unanimously: 

Whereas, the Young People’s Christian Union of 
the Universalist Church is a valued auxiliary of the 
church and a factor in the development of the youth 
of our church, 

Be it resolved, that we, the trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, heartily endorse their 
work and urge local pastors to consider the estab- 
lishment of Unions. : 


This action of the Board was part of a member- 
ship drive undertaken by the National Board of the 
Niel gh Gay OS 

The week of January 23-30 was observed as 
membership drive week. 

During that week various state organizations were 
busy establishing new Unions. Although full reports. 
are not yet in, we can say that the goal of 150 Unions, 
set by the Board in the fall, has been passed and that 
155 Unions already are in existence. 

This indicates remarkable activity on the part 
of the officials of the National Y. P. C. U. and the 
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various state organizations throughout the country. 
We congratulate the officers of the Union, and we 
congratulate the Universalist Church as a whole, upon 
this splendid showing. The work of the Union is vital 
to the success of the church as a body. 

* * 


ARE INVISIBLE PRESENCES HUMBUG? 


N the Atlantic Monthly Prof. James H. Leuba of 

Bryn Mawr gives a psychologist’s explanation 
; of “invisible presences,” whether God, Christ, 
or a departed friend or enemy. To the psychologist 
there is in the mind of the man who feels 
the invisible presence, explanation quite adequate. 
What we have called communion with God or Christ 
is a subjective experience. William James was in one 
of his worst moods when he set forth the wonder of 
invisible presences and “‘the inadequacy of reason to 
cope with them.” “Reason,” James said, “will fail to 
convince or convert you all the same if your dumb 
intuitions are opposed to its conclusions. . . . Some- 
thing in you absolutely knows that that result must 
be truer than any logic chopping rationalistic talk, 
however clever, that may contradict it.” 

Leuba asserts that the men who insisted that the 
Brunos and the Galileos must recant and stop their 
search for knowledge, could have spoken exactly like 
James: “Our God-given eyes assure us that the sun 
turns round the earth. That assurance must be truer 
than any logic chopping rationalistic thought, how- 
ever clever.” 

Therefore when we say “we absolutely know” or 
that “something in us tells us,’”’ are we taking the 
stand of the devotees and fanatics? Yes, with this 
difference. We do not shut the door to further 
knowledge, and we do not persecute those who take 
a different view. That is what makes the difference 
between William James and the men who burned 
Bruno. He not only did not close the door but he 
kept aggressively at the task of opening new doors. 

The psychologists of to-day are opening new 
doors. Professor Leuba shows us that there is a type 
of mind which fails to become aware of the reality 
of a person actually perceived by the senses. Such 
people, to the psychologists, illustrate ‘‘those who 
hold the unreality of the real.” To the average man 
they simply illustrate the fact that there are people 
of unsound mind. 

Professor Leuba discusses at length the other 
group who have a conviction of the unseen presence 
although the ordinary indicators of a presence— 
sight, sound, touch—are absent. 

His explanation is that from the time we are 
babies our knowledge of persons comes from two 
sources, from our senses and from a great variety of 
complex internal reactions affecting the whole organ- 
ism. The most essential element in realizing an actual 
presence is not sight but a complex problem of inner 
responses. : 

If one accepts the explanation, one has to admit 
that perfectly natural actions and reactions within us 
without any external reality may account for our 
sense of the presence of God. 

We see no reason why devout Christians should 
_ not cheerfully accept the explanation, not as final, 
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but as far as it goes, and admit the possibility of 
illusion. 

But we assert with equal positiveness what 
Professor Leuba admits in his closing paragraph: 
“The explanation given is not in itself a gisproof of 
God. God might never manifest Himself in that 
particular way and yet exist, and though the sense 
of presence is usually an illusion, a God might con- 
ceivably at times manifest Himself in that way.” 

There is a type of mind which is easily upset by 
studies such as Professor Leuba undertakes. 

To them a natural explanation of what they have 
regarded as a supernatural experience comes like a 
blow, and means the end of faith. 

Two considerations are steadying at this point: 
The infinite nature of what we call God and the finite 
nature of what we call a psychologist. 

There never has been a time when the Limitless 
One in whom we believe could be made a matter of 
proof. Things in that respect are no different to-day 
from what they always have been. And we have not 
reached the time when psychologists know positively, 
even though some of them act asif they did. Men like 
Leuba would be the first to admit that they are only 
skirting around the edges of the vast domain of the 
human mind. We ought to be grateful to the psy- 
chologists for enlarging the boundaries of truth and 
for attempting to destroy what they believe to ‘be 
illusions. At the same time we ought to be of good 


_ cheer in matters of faith, for we find that materialists 


have to take terrific hurdles before they land where 
there is no God. 

That with which we hold communion may not be 
just what we think it is, but there is an even chance 
that it is vastly more rather than vastly less than we 
think. Until Leuba can go into the ether or among 
the electrons and pull out all that lives and moves 
and has its being there—until he can show us plainly 
something mundane which starts our internal ma- 
chinery operating to produce the illusions of a “‘pres- 
ence,’”’ we shall continue to believe that by His spirit 
we are enabled to hold communion with the Father 
and His Son, Jesus Christ. 


* * 


TO OUR READERS 


INCE we resumed the name our forefathers gave 
the paper more than one hundred years ago, two 
or three people have called our attention to the 

fact that there is another journal bearing the same 
title published in Cincinnati, Ohio, in the interests of 
the Campbellite or Disciples Church. 

That publication is listed in many of the subscrip- 
tion agencies, and some Universalists have subscribed 
for it in the belief that they were taking their own 
paper. 

We have almost uniformly refused to have The 
Leader listed in this wise, because long experience has 
convinced us that this is not a satisfactory method of 
handling subscriptions. 

If our readers will bear this in mind and send 
their subscriptions to us, unless there is a regularly 
appointed Leader Committee in their own church, 
they will save themselves and us possible embarrass- 
ment. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
V. Beautifying an Old Church 


e Johannes 


=e) URING the long years that I was pastor of the 
om) Church of Our Father, Thirteenth and L 
» 6 &| Streets, Washington, we often talked about 
Sax40}}_ possibilities of remodeling the structure. 
There were serious defects in the building as we knew 
it. Moisture seeped through the walls, ruining the 
interior decorations. Always there was the problem 
of the roof, which leaked always a little and often 
badly. The hot air furnaces, placed in two little ex- 
cavations at the corners of the building, were inade- 
quate in severe weather and they rusted out badly 
during the summer. There was no basement. 

We had two small dark rooms under the side 
galleries for Sunday school purposes. They were 
shut off from the church by rough folding doors. We 
had a small kitchen and ladies’ parlor in the corner of 
the church behind the pulpit. 

The facilities were inadequate from every modern 
standpoint—and this was especially noticeable in 
Washington, where a white light beats upon every- 
thing. But we had many good times in the little 
church, and grew attached to it. It had its good 
points, too. There was no better place acoustically 
in Washington, especially for the speaking voice. It 
could seat an astonishing number of people when one 
considers that the lot was only 100 by 100. Old timers 
used to tell about 1,500 paid admissions once upon a 
time to hear Mary A. Livermore. That meant open- 
ing the side rooms and filling the large galleries. 

The pastor’s study upstairs was a warm, sunny, 
quiet, peaceful little room with an open fireplace. 

Though the facilities for Sunday school and parish 
suppers and socials were inadequate, our people were 
“the managing kind’—used to doing without or 
making shift with what they had and being cheerful 
and happy about it, and that is “better than gold and 
the gain thereof than fine gold.” 

Built in 1883, when we came to leave it there had 
been forty-three years of services and socials and mar- 
riages and funerals and christenings, and all the other 
things which make up the life of an active parish. 

I did not come down for the farewell service in the 
old church, October 18, 1926. I sent word that I 
had to be in Syracuse at the General Convention; 
but I could have arranged it if I had wanted to. I 
approved of getting out, selling the structure, building 
a new church, but I did not care to take part in any 
good-by services if I could avoid it. They are too 
harrowing. 

When we sold the old church, we hoped something 
good would come to it, but we did not dream that 
anybody would take it and spend $80,000 on it to 
beautify it and complete it, and yet that is what has 
happened. First, the colored people were to have it. 
Second, a sect strong in the West was to take it and 
use it for a national headquarters. Third, it was to 
be pulled down and an apartment house was to be 
built there. Finally, the Christian Scientists bought 
it, paying $80,000. This was the “Third Society of 
Christian Scientists,” organized only eight years ago 


but already strong enough to seek a home of their own. 

On a recent visit to Washington to help ordain 
the first woman minister ever connected with the 
society, I visited the old church. Walking up from 
down town one could see a square away that something 
had happened to it. It looked much more imposing. 
Part of this was due to pointing up and painting the 
walls, but the great change was the cutting down of 
the street level of the terrace on which the church 
stood. This gave it more height. The tower looked 
more dignified. Around the main entrance, the archi- 
tect had put a rounding brick and concrete terrace 
which broke the rather stiff lines of the corner. 

Workmen still were busy when I reached the 
church, and I asked permission to go in, explaining 
that I had been the pastor there for eighteen years. 
The Irish foreman threw the door wide open, remark- 
ing, ““You won’t know your church, sir.” 

I can not attempt a detailed description of all the 
things done. To begin with, they had thrown the side 
rooms into the church and built one level steel floor 
in place of the sloping floor of the church proper and 
the higher level floors of the side rooms. They had 
taken out the pews and put in opera chairs. They 
had raised the pulpit platform eighteen inches for the 
benefit of the people sitting in the galleries, and with 
Christian Scientists galleries have to be used. They 
had torn out the choir loft above the pulpit, covered 
the organ with a beautiful split bamboo screen, put - 
the keyboard down on the main floor on one side, and 
left revealed tlae original beautiful arch back of the 
pulpit which we had cut in two by our choir loft and 
so hidden that we hardly knew it was there. Back 
of the pulpit, in our old kitchen and parlor, they had 
arranged rooms for first and second readers with a 
fine system of electric buttons at the command of the 
first reader—to flash the light signals to ushers, to 
soloist and to second reader, and to make possible 
the impressive beginning of their service. Up in our 
old tower room where we had stored lumber there 
was a room for the ushers. Up in my study there 
was an office for the clerk. In the Sunday school 
library room adjoining my study there was a com- 
mittee room, and near by a den for the soloist. 

Out in the main room of the church alcoves had 
been cleverly constructed out of the doors by which 
one had entered the church in the old days on the 
extreme right and the extreme left—those entrances 
now being by way of the basement—and in these 
alcoves after services were to stand the church clerk 
and the chairman of the literature committee. 

Down in the basement old things had passed 
away. All things were new. Our two little dark 
holes in the ground, where faithful Robert had fought 
the battle of the furnace, had gone. A vapor oil 
furnace out of sight in a corner was doing the heating 
job, and had automatic attachments so perfect that 
it seemed as if one might start it in the fall and leave 
it until spring. The reservoir for oil was outside 
under what used to be our lawn. 
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And there was a light basement, the size of the 
room above. Into this basement went the greater 
part of the $80,000 spent for repairs. ‘There was 
space for the church school with a system of movable 
partitions for class rooms, space for the nursery with 
toys, sand table, refrigerator and electric heaters for 
milk bottles. There were rest rooms for men, rest 
rooms for women, and checking places for wraps. The 
literature committee and the church clerk had addi- 
tional space for their uses. There was a fan room, 
for the Christian Scientists believe in ventilation, and 
also a room for the janitor. Upstairs our explorations 
had been into familiar things changed about, but 
downstairs all was terra incognita. 

Even more interesting than a visit to the church 
was a visit to the architect. I wanted to see how his 
mind had worked upon the problem, what he had 
wanted to express, what the main difficulties had 
been. His name is John M. Goodwin. He has an 
office on K Street. I knew of him as a man who had 
gone to Washington from Vancouver, B. C., some 
ten years ago. Instead of a Canadian or English- 
man, I found an American who had lived the greater 
part of his life in Boston. One of the first things I 
noticed in his office was a framed Masonic document 
signed by Paul Revere as Grand Master and granted 
to his great-grandfather, Lazarus Goodwin. I found 
out also that he himself was a Christian Scientist, 
and therefore better equipped to talk about the build- 
ing from the standpoint which I was anxious to get. 

Instead of starting with types of architecture, 
he started immediately on color. I soon found that 
I was in the presence of a color expert—a man who in 
the World War, as I have since learned, did more than 
any other to solve for the Canadians the baffling 
problem of camouflaging heavy ordnance on railway 
mounts—an inventor of a ‘“Triadic Color Scale 
Chart”? to teach color harmonies, complements, 
analogous hues and color blends, and an inventor 
of other color apparatus for schools and colleges. 

“For forty years,” said he, ‘‘color has been my 
hobby. I have been working on color harmony not 
only for public buildings but for homes. When I first 
went into the church at 13th and L Streets, I 
was struck by the clash between the walls of the 
building and the colors in the stained glass windows. 
The first thing I had to do was to correct this dis- 
cordant, clashing conflict. Next I noted an un- 
pleasant effect from the lighting system. The lights 
in the main chandelier dropped so low that every one 
in the gallery had to look into a bunch of sharp 
brilliant lights. People on the main floor also had to 
face brilliant spots of light. I had to devise a lighting 
system.”’ 

Mr. Goodwin then darkened the room and 
turned on various powerful electric lights of different 
colors, showing how combinations could be made to 
throw soft shadows and sharp ones. I saw myself 
for the first time in my life, so far as I know, throwing 
a bright red shadow, then a blue one, and then one 
of deep orange. 

All the lighting of the church will be indirect. 
Mr. Goodwin said the central lighting unit for the 
auditorium of the church is being made in New York, 
will weigh three-quarters of a ton, has thirty-six one- 


mately 550 downstairs and 350 in the galleries. 


hundred-watt lights and a system of mirror reflectors. 
It will send down purple light to mingle with the 
white light below and throw warm shadows. “On 
the system of lighting I depend,” he said, ‘“‘for har- 
mony of color. The ceiling will be a light tint of 
yellow orange. There will be blue green for the trim 
of the room, a dark red purple for the curtain back 
of the platform, and a Gothic carved quartered oak. 
pulpit, stained silver birch. The color scheme will 
be toned down by soft olive green in the carpets of 
the aisles and for the cushions of the pulpit chairs. 
But all this would count for little if the. ighting were 
not designed to harmonize with the color scheme.” 

I can not pass on Mr. Goodwin’s work as a color 
expert, for I am not qualified, and what I have seen of 
the work is unfinished. But I can pass on the wisdom 
of having a color scheme and a harmonious lighting 
system, and I reflect with considerable shame upon 
the fact that so many of us completely ignore this 
great body of knowledge. Churches which pride 
themselves on their intellect ial leadership may well 
tread softly here until they see whether they have 
mixed birch, oak and mahogany colors in their pulpits 
and hung draperies on the walls which swear at the 
carpets on the floor. 

In addition to the ventilating fan in the base- 
ment, there is a fan in the central lighting unit which 
is designed to draw off warm air and keep the church 
cool in summer. 

The church as done over will seat 900, approxi- 
The 
main Sunday school room will seat 200. 

Over all, of course, there is a solid new roof. 

Contemplating all these great improvements, I 
was startled to hear Mr. Goodwin drop the remark, 
“We have made no essential change in the archi- 
tecture.” And yet it is true. What has been done 
has been in the way of completion and refinement. 
The old Church of Our Father never was finished. 

It is a fair question whether we ourselves for an 
investment of $80,000 plus our old church—or a total 
investment of $145,000—might not have had what 
we wanted. Yes and no. For a parish church, there 
can be no question about it. In all the years of the 
past history of the church how our hands would have 
been strengthened by such a light roomy basement, 
by such an improved auditorium. All this we can 
freely, gladly, say without saying that we would have 
made every change in the same way. But from the 
standpoint of a National Universalist Memorial, the 
remodeled plant would have been inadequate. It 
would not have been a worthy symbol of our faith. 
Churches in Washington, Dr. Perkins tells us, must 
by their very architecture express the central thought 
of their communion. If they fail to do this they will 
lag far behind the other great structures of a noble 
Capital. Instead of being sorry, then, that we sold, 
we ought to be glad now that our hands are free. 

Those of us, however, who have lived some of the 
best years of our lives around and in the old church 
at the same time can be glad that the building dear 
to us has fallen into hands that touch it only te 
beautify, and into the possession of people who set 
high on the walls the central truth we hold, that 
“God is love.” 
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Which Menu? 


Libbie Miller Travers * 


- fle other day two religious magazines came to 
M31 my mail box, the one a sample copy of an 

‘| antiquated little sheet published out on the 
Stes Pacific Coast, the other a little pamphlet 
that I welcome regularly because in it I always find 
something that is helpful and stimulating, and never 
anything that depressesme. The contrast between the 
two lingered in my mind all day, reminding me of the 
happy evolution that has been going on in Christian 
thought during the last half century— indeed, that has 
fortunately been always going on, for of course each 
age has had its distinctive type of religious thought. 
Happy the soul that can appropriate the best thought 
of the new age without losing the spiritual value of the 
best from the old! 

I was surprised and entertained by the first maga- 
zine, because I positively did not know that any 
publication was still sending out and hoping to have 
people read exactly the type of material I found there. 
The paper purports to represent a religious group not 
one in five thousand of whom would be in sympathy 
with either the thought or the spirit of its content. It 
gave me a weariness of the very flesh to think of a 
mentality that could have been feeding through all 
these years on such teaching (?). I was reminded of 
a Sunday morning when, by accident, I drifted into an 
obscure little church and heard a sermon that stirred 
my soul—backward. It was so full of threadbare quo- 
tations and epigrams, so full of assurances about hell 
and damnation on the one hand and about crowns 
and harps on the other, with definite directions how to 
obtain the crowns and evade the damnation, that one 
would suppose religious knowledge, unlike all other, 
to have been handed to us on a platter so that man 
has nothing to do but “‘take, eat.” I glanced around 
at a fairly intelligent looking congregation, and won- 
dered in my scul if they had to listen twice every week 
to that kind of thing, and, if so, why they came. I had 
some difficulty to content myself with my usual re- 
flection that men reach a worthy goal by devious 
paths, and it was not mine to judge. 

But to return to the magazine. 

May I quote as a sort of key-note the closing 
words of an article supposed to be a farewell to the 
old year? 

“Only a few short days and it will be over, the toil 
and pain and strife, then we shall all go home to part 
no more, an unbroken, happy family at Jesus’ feet. 

“The path of sorrow and that path alone 
Leads to a and where sorrow is unknown. 
No traveler ever reached that blest abode 
Who found not thorns and briers on the road.”’ 


The verse was not in quotation marks, so is sup- 
posedly the writer’s own composition. 

One article in this magazine is a lengthy treatise 
on Predestination, nailing the Presbyterians to the 
cross with it—as if any of us would like to be judged 
by our worst characteristic, and as if, save for “historic 
position,”’ Predestination were not as dead an issue as 


*Author of “Sectarian Shackles.’ 


any of the doctrines that produced a Dante’s Inferno. 

In almost two columns another article labors to 
explain to an inquiring brother how we can neglect the 
command, “‘Greet one another with a holy kiss.” I 
smiled as I recalled a scene in my home when I was a 
very little girl. A saintly old preacher who came to 
our house to call offered my mother the celestial salute. 
Now mother was a literalist of the deepest dye in some 
things, but this passage seems never to have sunk in 
on her consciousness, and she settled the preacher very 
peremptorily, although he used the above injunction 
as apology. 

At the end of this exegesis, the inquirer is re- 
quested, if still unconvinced, to ‘‘come again,’’ when 
“further effort at explanation will be made.” 

A third offering devotes two columns again to 
“why a certain church does not use instrumental music 
in its worship’’—a most misleading caption, since nine- 
tenths of the churches in that communion do use in- 
strumental music, many very elaborate forms. 

The other magazine is so different in tone that 
it would almost seem to have emanated from another 
order of existence. The key-note is in the quotation, 


“Blessed are the people that know the joyiul sound; 
They walk, O Jehovah, in the light of thy countenance. 


That God’s presence envelopes and permeates 
humanity as freely as sunlight enwraps and vitalizes 
the material world, and that man has within him the 
power to contact and appropriate this abundant good, 
is the fundamental philosophy of the unsectarian 
school of Christianity represented, and every article 
in the pamphlet contributes to the reader’s encourage- 
ment in this belief. The teaching may seem somewhat 
visionary to those of us who still contend against tra- 
ditions and prejudices and selected doctrines—and 
partially unregenerate minds—but it is, in a way, a 
balm of Gilead that softens trials and keeps us “‘look- 
ing up at the stars.”’ 

The greeting for the New Year in this magazine 
is pregnant with joyous possibility: 

“Just one desire I have for the to-morrow, 

It is that I may well surpass to-day; 

Of yesterday, one good thing I would borrow, 
Experience to guide my present way; 

The rest is vanity of vanities. 

What hours are wasted conning o’er and o’er 
The past’s accumulated miseries, 

Or counting fearfully the future’s store. 
Then let me live this Now of mine to fill 
With deeds that must a royal harvest bring, 
And let me be, in pure joy, ever thrilled 
With Truth’s continual enlightening. 

O pregnant Now! What riches you contain!” 


” 


+? 


Surely “‘the old order changeth.” Is it any marvel 
that with the happier, brighter thought of the new day 
seeping out through a thousand channels, youth grows 
restive under the old restraint? The greatest mystery 
of the Bible is that it has its message for every age, 
and those who to-day are looking for them find it 
packed full of promises that strengthen their faith in 
the optimistic vision of life’s possibilities. 
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Mind and Matter 


A. B. Hervey 


R/T is the common assumption of the human race 
“| that there are in the universe two funda- 
mentally unlike entities, Mind and Matter. 
This conviction seems to have been at the 
basis of all human experience. The common man has 
_seen no more reason to question the reality of his 
mind than of his body, and he has never questioned it. 
It is the uncommon men who are doing it now, the 
so-ealled “highbrows,’’ the cultivators of science and 
philosophy, the men who write big thick books filled 
with long dictionary words. 

They are telling us that there is no such thing as 
mind in the old and accepted meaning of the word, 
that what we call mind is merely the functioning of 
the brain in the production of thought, and that 
thought is the product of the chemical and physical 
changes which go on in the cells and fibers of the 
brain. This whole creature, man, is matter and noth- 
ing else. 

There is another group, the religious sect called 
Christian Scientists, who, if I am not misinformed, 
take the opposite position and try to dynamite the 
old foundations of common sense by declaring that 
there is no such thing as matter, that all so-called 


forms of matter are only mental images formed in the © 


mind, that there is only mind, spirit, in the universe— 
no human bodies, no terrestrial globe, or sun, or stars. 

The former of these groups are called “material- 
ists,” the latter “‘idealists.”” They are in such antago- 
nism that if either of them is true the other is false. 
They mutually annihilate each other, and if the com- 
mon opinion of sane men of common sense is true then 
both of them are false. 

The rest of the human family may be called “‘real- 
ists,” for they accept the universe as a veritable reality 
just as it has reported itself to their experience, their 
five senses, and their unsophisticated reason. 

I can illustrate the position of the latter school 
by an incident. A learned gentleman high up in this 
sect, once wrote me that there had never been in 
physical form such a person as Mrs. Eddy. I made 
reply to my honored correspondent that if that were 
true there was no such person in physical form as 
himself, such as I remembered to have seen many times 
in the past. But if that were so and he existed only 
in my mental image of him how did it happen that I 
had a good photograph which closely resembled my 
memory of him? 

I had to assure him that it did not seem possible 
to me that a camera could make a picture of some- 
thing that existed only as a mental image in my 
memory. There could be no delusion on the part of 
the camera, for that apparatus was quite incapable 
of having delusions or mental images of any sort. It 
seems to me that the camera is a competent witness 
against the truth of this doctrine. Sowe leave it there. 

The other contention is not so easily disposed of. 
Many books have recently appeared advocating 
under one form or another the idea that there is in 
fact no such thing as mind, that it is an immaterial 
entity side by side with matter—that all so-called 


mental phenomena, such as consciousness, thought, 
imagination, emotions, memory, choice, judgment, 
will, moral sense, recognition of the beautiful, ete., 
are the products of a purely physical organ, the brain, 
together with the rest of the nervous system. The 
productive activity of this organ is in strict truth 
physical only, involving only chemical and other 
physical forces. 

The action of the brain has be2n compared to 
that of the liver, secreting thought as that secretes 
bile. This might be granted as possible if bile and 
thought belonged to the same category of things. 
Bile has the same nature as the liver, and is made up 
of the same substances. It yields up all its secrets 
to the chemist. 

But thought belongs to a different world. The 
chemist can not analyze it. The physicist can not 
weight it or measure it. It has no spatial dimensions. 
It does not respond to the pull of gravitation. It is 
immune to the forces of electricity and magnetism. 
A single great thought like the Golden Rule may 
spread all over the world and give millions their fill of 
it and still not be diminished. It is like the five loaves 
and two fishes with which the Master fed the five 
thousand and had twelve baskets full left. 

Now, they tell us that this wonderful thing 
which has none of the qualities of matter has been 
produced by molecular changes in the cells of the 
brain—an absolutely immaterial thing produced by 
physical forces and material substances. 

Sir Thomas Browne lamented that there were not 
mysteries and miracles enough in religion to really 
test the faith of a strong believer. I think if some one 
had put up to him such a staggering proposition as 
this he would have been satisfied. 

Tyndall said that human thought and molecular 
changes in the cells of the brain were in his mind 
planetary distances apart. He could not co-ordinate 
them as cause and effect. 

Tyndall’s difficulty is quite natural. He had an 
intimate knowledge of the laws of nature as they are 
found in the sciences of chemistry and physics. He 
knew that chemical reactions are definitely limited 
in respect to their products. He knew, for example, 
that two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen pro- 
duced a molecule of water and nothing else, that one 
atom of sodium and one of chlorine produced common 
salt, that two atoms of hydrogen and two of chlorine 
produced muriatic or hydrochloric acid, and so on. 

What more natural than for him to think that if 
thought were the product of chemical reaction it 
would be and could be done only in conformity with 
chemical laws, viz., that identical reactions in any 
brain would produce identical thoughts and the same 
thought at all times and in all brains, so that human 
thought would be limited through all time to the 
product of those possible to be generated by the score 
or more distinct chemical reactions which could take 
place in the cells of the brain. So the mental life of 
all human beings would be the same, and of so narrow 
a scope as to be comparable to that of an oyster. 
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Under this plan the only way to widen the mental 
horizon would be to increase the number of chemical 
elements and reactions in the human brain. No one 
has yet found a way to do this, and in spite of the fact 
that it has never been done the scope and contents of 
human thought have gone on increasing through the 
ages. It is a fact that all normal human brains are 
identical in chemical contents and in anatomical 
structure. But there is a world-wide difference in 
human mentality. 

There are something over ninety chemical ele- 
ments now known in nature. Only sixteen of them are 
found in organic forms, in plants and animals, and of 
these only five have any place in the brain and nervous 
system of man, v2z., oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, nitro- 
gen, and phosphorus. I suppose there are not more 
than two score possible reactions to them all. 

This seems to me a rather small outfit with which 
to do the thinking of the human race, especially when 
we are informed that 89 per cent of the brain sub- 
stance is pure water. 

With the abounding confidence of these philoso- 
phers that all thought is the product of chemical 
reactions in the brain, why, let me ask, have not some 
of them ventured to give us the chemical formula 
of a joke or a love letter, of a Sistine Madonna 
or a Moonlight Sonata? It would be very convincing. 
They have no trouble about a formula for water or 
carbonic acid gas. 

It is very easy to understand that mind might use 
the physical organs of the body to express its thoughts, 
just as a man uses a hoe to dig in his garden. But 
the brain never functions without the mind any more 
than the hoe without the man. Now suppose a number 
of learned scientists should set out to write big books 
to prove that the hoe did not need the man to do its 
digging, in fact that there was no man at all, only 
just hoes, how many farmers think you would be 
convinced? 

Now suppose for a moment that there is such a 
thing as mind, immaterial, and gifted with the power 
of producing thought, an immaterial entity like 
itself, how does it get into such contact with material 
substances, the fibers and cells of the brain, as to be 
able to express and communicate these thoughts 
to other like minds? So far as I know this question 
has never been answered. 

Spencer recognized the fact that there are things 
in this universe which are not only unknown but un- 
knowable. Perhaps this is one of them. If so the 
thing to do is to admit it and waste no more time and 
energy in trying to find the answer. 

But our scientific people think this unscientific. 
But they do not set out to find the answer. They 
take an easier course. They simply say there is no 
question of finding a nexus between the mind and 
matter for the simple reason that there is no mind— 
the only thing is the brain. 

This is very simple but it is not convincing, for 
every human being knows that he is something more 
than a physical body. He knows it by that which is 
fundamental in all his k wledge, his consciousness. 
If he doesn’t know that he doesn’t know anything. 
Descartes formulated the true idea, “I think, therefore 
I am.” 


I am pleased to see that our wise men do not deny 
the reality or the immateriality of thought, though 
they look upon it as the product of chemical and 
physical activities in the cells of the brain. Now we 
see that everything which a man consciously says or 
does or creates has its origin in what he first thinks. 
He never constructed the simplest thing, tool or 
weapon, or anything, till he had thought of it and in 
his thought had formed an image of it. Nothing on 
this globe that man has made, tangible and intangible 
alike, houses, machines, as well as institutions, social 
and civil laws and rules of conduct, but have first had 
their pattern in thought. There is always a Thinker 
before any creation. 

Crude matter does not think. Even our philoso- 
phers do not expect to get thought out of granite 
boulders or pig iron—not even out of pure carbon or 
nitrogen or any of the chemical elements. 

Any kind of matter which even they would expect 
to produce thought is what is known as organic matter 
—crude matter infused with something we call life. 
But here again we collide with our wise men. They 
are no more willing to grant that life is an entity than 
that mind is. According to them life, like thought, 
is the product of chemical and physical ‘‘action, re- 
action and interaction,” to quote the formula of Dr. 
Osborne. They tell us there is no such thing as “vital 
force.” They compare it with “phlogiston,’”’ some- 
thing which the ancients thought was in all com- 
bustible substances, which made them inflammable. 
We have since learned that it is the oxygen of the air 
that is chiefly concerned with the combustion of 
inflammable bodies. 

So according to our philosophers life, like thought, 
is a product of a chemical reaction. But curiously 
enough no chemical reaction known to man can pro- 
duce life. On the contrary, life can and does produce 
chemical reactions of all sorts, and by them creates 
vegetable and animal substances by the thousand, 
not a score of which can the wisest chemist make in 
his laboratory. Indeed, life, instead of being the 
product of nature’s chemistry, is itself the master 
chemist on this planet. So life is the producer and 
not the product of chemistry. 

Tyndall said that in protoplasm we have the 
origin and potency of all life. The chemist knows 
all the elements that compose protoplasm and their - 
combinations and proportions. He can make an 
emulsion that in material substances is exactly the 
duplicate of protoplasm, but to save his soul he ean 
not impart life to it, so that it can reproduce itself 
as the protoplasm of the cell does. 

There must, therefore, be something in life that 
differs from and is outside of chemical reaction. Life 
must be something different from that imaginary 
thing called phlogiston. It must be a potent reality 
of some sort. 

Taking the materialist point of view, we find 
that life and thought have some sort of intimate 
relation, for only living beings think. So that in 
driving mind out of the brain and locking the door, 
our philosopher still needs life to make that chemical 
laboratory under his hat function in this matter of 
thinking. But life is as illusive and difficult to manage 
as mind. It utterly eludes his test tubes and balances. 
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Everything that has life seems to have some trace 
of intelligence. The formula seems to be intelligence 
proportionate to its needs. The only exception, if 
there is any, is the human race, and especially the 
philosophers. 

Having a strong conviction that there are in the 
universe such imponderable and immaterial entities 
as mind and life, I might perhaps be allowed to suggest 
that life furnishes the nexus between the mind and 
the cells of the brain, and so establishes the mech- 
anism by which the mind expresses its thoughts. 


The chemist can repeat in his laboratory all the 
chemical reactions known in nature except those 
concerned with life and mind. He can not make a 
creature that lives or a thing that thinks. Until he 
can do this I think we have a right to object to the 
apotheosis of chemistry and the conversion of the 
universe into a chemical laboratory. 

More than that, we have a right to say that the 
chemist’s materialistic thesis has no place in the court. 
of reason, and that he is not qualified to teach the 
deepest secrets of nature. 


er 


Understanding” 


Harvey J. Moore 


Seripture Reading, 1 Corinthians 13. 


xe] URING this first week of the New Year we are 

‘ meditating in our Morning Watch upon the 
theme of happiness. Weare trying to answer 
(Sass the question: How can we be happy through 
fis year and all the years of our lives? Yesterday we 
spoke of the meaning of the word ‘Happiness.’ 
This morning we are to mention the first of several 
requirements of happiness. Let us call this first re- 
quirement “Understanding.” We.can state our 
central thought in a single sentence: If we are to be 
really happy we must have some understanding of the 
meaning of life. 

The first time your child comes to you with the 
question ‘“‘Why?” it is a sign and a warning to you 
that he is consciously setting forth upon the great 
human adventure. If he lives a wholesome, happy 
life, he will never stop asking that question until his 
dying day. Curiosity, we call it in the child, and there 
are times when we are tempted to call it an affliction. 
We certainly do grow tired of hearing that question 
repeated a thousand times in a week, if not indeed in a 
day. “Why, mamma, why?” “Why, daddy, tell me 
why?” 

The day your child begins to ask that question 
is a momentous one. You ought to mark it down in 
your calendar in red. It is burdened with consequence 
for his whole life. Suppose when your child asks 
“Why?” you answer, “Never mind why!’ That will 
mean that the questioning soul of your child will meet 
with its first rebuff. It will mean that you are begin- 
ning to limit your child’s capacity for happiness by 
quenching the Holy Spirit of inquiry within him. If 
he continues to receive this answer from you and from 
others, the final result will be the complete stifling of 
all desire to learn, and stupid conformity will take the 
place of intelligent seeking after truth. He may cling 
comfortably to certain second-hand statements of 
belief that are impressed upon him in childhood, but 
he will never have any vital spiritual experience. 


His enjoyments will be limited to the pleasures of the 


physical senses. He will never be really happy, be- 
cause he will miss what Leonardo called “the noblest 
of pleasures, the joy of understanding.” 

On the other hand, suppose when your child 
asks “Why?” you try with patience to explain. Of 


*The second in the series of radio addresses in the Morning 
Watch period of the Boston Y. M. C. A. in the week of Jan. 3. 
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course you can not give a complete explanation. If 
you had all knowledge, so that you could expound 
the nature of the universe and the reason for all 
things, and if the child could follow you to the end, 
you would do him evil rather than good, for there 
would be nothing further for him to learn. His in- 
terest in the universe would be at anend. After that, 
his life would be nothing but dull routine. You can; 
however, tell the child enough to satisfy him for the 
time being, and to keep alive in him both the spirit of 
inquiry and his confidence in you. You can remove 
the wrinkle of perplexity from his brow and enable 
him to go back to his blocks or his sled in untroubled 
And you will have started him on the 
Royal Road to Happiness. If you want your child to 
be truly happy all his life, encourage him to ask 
“Why?” and train him never to give up until he finds 
an answer that will satisfy him sufficiently Ko give him 
an incentive for noble living. 

Now you and [J are children of a oe Father 
who wants us to be happy. He has brought us into 
existence in a world and a universe of His own fashion- 
ing. He knows all about the nature of His universe, 
and the reason for all things. He has put the instinct 
of inquiry within us, and He knows that we can not 
be happy unless we can find answers to our questions 
that will satisfy our needs and provide us with in- 
centives for right thinking and high living. He knows 
that we can find no satisfaction in any such answer 
as this: 

“T came like Water, and like Wind I go, 

Into this Universe, and Why, not knowing, 
Nor Whence, like Water, willy-nilly flowing; 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 

I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing.” 

He makes it possible for us to find answers to our 
questions. Not complete answers, to be sure, for He is 
wise enough to know that if we knew all the zest of 
life would be gone from us. He has fixed things so 
that we may discover enough truth to live by and to 
make life an interesting and happy adventure. “Now 
I know in part,” says the great apostle, and on that 
partial knowledge he proceeds to build a life which 
has made an impress upon all the generations of men 
that have come after him. If you want to be truly 
happy, ask your questions, and do not stop inquiring 
until you find answers that satisfy your soul. Gain 
for yous an adequate understanding of the meaning. 
of life 
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Our Prayers Together 


Blanche Wright Morey 


Sunday 


It is a simple fact that no one can greatly help 
any oneelse. The utmost we can do is to throw out an 
idea here and there which another may seize, and by 
which he may help himself. Borrowed help has the 
awkwardness which Emerson attributes to borrowed 
thoughts. It is only when a concept has lain for a 
time in a man’s being, and’sprung into active life, that 
it is of much use to him; by that time it has become 
his own. The kingdom of heaven must begin within 
oneself or we shall probably not find it anywhere. 


Help us, Father, to keep our hearts open to all 
good influences. We thank Thee for the words of 
those strong men and women of all the ages that help 
to rouse and strengthen within us a prayerful spirit, 
and so deepen within us the life divine. May we, in 
time, become sources of spiritual power, and help 
others to find the way into larger life and power. 
Amen. 

Monday 

The Caucasian pigeonholes God. Otherwise 
expressed, he keeps God in a specially labeled com- 
partment of life, to be brought out for occasional use, 
and put back when the need is over. It is difficult to 
mention God to a Caucasian reader without intro- 
ducing an artificial frame of mind. As there are 
people who put on for strangers and guests an affected, 
unnatural politeness different from their usual breezy 
spontaneity, so the Caucasian assumes at the thought 
of God a mental habit which can only be described as 
sanctimonious. God is not natural to the Caucasian. 
The Caucasian is not natural with God. 


We are glad, O God, that Jesus taught us to eall 
Thee Father, and that He showed us how simple a 
thing it was to talk to Thee. Help us to live in the 
intimate relationship with Thee that made Jesus 
brave and gentle and loving. May we pull down the 
barriers men have stupidly raised about Thee, and 
make it easy for Thy children to come to Thee. Amen. 


Tuesday 


The other word was Salvation. Here again our 
term of Latin derivation gives no more than the faint- 
est impression of the beauty beyond beauty in that 
which the sacred writer used. Soterca—a Safe Return! 
That is all. Nothing complicated; nothing high- 
strung; nothing casuistical. Only a—Safe Return! 
Yet all human experience can be read into the little 
phrase, with all human liberty to wander—and come 
back. True, one son may never leave the Father’s 
house, so that all it contains is his; but there is no 
restraint on the other son from getting his knowledge 
as he will, even to the extent of becoming a prodigal. 
The essential is the Safe Return, the Soteria, when 
the harlots and husks have been tried and found 
wanting. 

We are glad, O Father, that Thy love holds us to 
Thee and will not let us go—for long. We don’t like 
to think how it grieves Thee when we wander off and 
learn by sad experiences the way of wisdom and peace. 


May the thought of Thy sad, wistful face hasten our 
“Safe Return” to Thy house and heart. Amen. 


Wednesday 


To think freely about God became a first neces- 
sity; to think simply a second one. The Universal 
Father had been almost lost to me behind veil after 
veil of complexities. The approaches to Him seemed 
to have been made so roundabout, requiring so many 
intermediaries. Long before I had dared to think of 
what I may call emancipation, the “‘scheme of salva- 
tion,” as it was termed, had struck me as an excessively 
complicated system of machinery, considering the 
millions upon millions who had need of it. 


Give us understanding hearts, O God, that we 
may know Thee better. Make us wise enough to dis- 
cern and put away all the false theories about Thee 
that men have published to bring suffering and 
anxiety to the hearts of men that are already burdened. 
Hasten the day when Thy name shall bring joy and 
peace and not fear to the hearts of all men. Amen. 


Thursday 


With each generation some veil which hid the 
Creator from the creature is torn forever aside. God, 
who is always here, is seen a little more clearly by each 
generation as being here. God, who ever since His 
sun first rose and His rain first fell has been making 
Himself known to us, is by each generation a little 
better understood. God, whom we have tried to lock 
up in churches or banish to Sundays and special holy 
days, is breaking through all our prohibitions, growing 
more and more a force in our homes and our schools, 
in our shops and our factories, in our offices and our 
banks, in our embassies, congresses, parliaments, and 
seats of government. Into His light we advance 
slowly, unwillingly, driven by our pain; but we 
advance. 


In the great journey men are making from dark- 
ness into light Thou art our Guide. Be patient with 
us, O God, if we move slowly and often stumble, or 
perhaps for a little while lose our way. Thou knowest 
we shall not long be content to leave the trail. We 
seek a better country and a larger, freer life, and the 
vision we have will draw uson tothefulfilment. Amen. 


Friday 
The closing mind is found in all our ranks; the 
closed mind is the deadwood of all our professions. . .. 
Lawyers, doctors, clergymen, teachers, writers, politi- 


- cians, business men, with dead minds choke all the 


highways of life. To the extent that they have influ- 
ence they are obstacles to progress; but sooner or later 
the time comes when they no longer have influence. 
Life shelves them on the plea that they are old; but 
that is not the reason. They are shelved because they 
have killed their minds, becoming living dead men. 


Wonderful are the powers Thou hast given us, O 
God! We can not understand such wisdom and such 
power as is evidenced in the making of man. May we 
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have a large measure of appreciation of this mind- 
directed body and may we make full use of Thy gifts 
to us. Especially do we appreciate the power of 
thought. May we not lose our thought-powers by 
reason of neglect, but keep our minds keen for service. 
Amen. 
Saturday 

Thope it is plain that I say this not to make little of 
doing wrong but to put the love and fulness of God in 
the dominating place. I must make it clear to myself 
that He does not shut me out of His heart because I 
am guilty of sins. I shut myself out of His heart, 
unless I direct my mind rightly; but He is always 
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there, unchanged, unchangeable, the ever-loving, ever- 
welcoming Father. Whatever I havedone, I can return 
to Him with the knowledge that He will take me back. 
Far from sure of myself, I can always be sure of Him. 


Thou art our unfailing shelter, O God, from all 
dangers that menace and all fears that annoy. Our 
cares seem lightened and our burdens more bearable 
when we remember that we have a friend that will 
never failus. May we go through life conscious of Thy 
protecting love about us. Then we shall be unafraid. 
Amen. 

The selections this week are from Basil King’s ‘“‘Conquest 
of Fear.” 


Our Two Homes 


of them is Washington.’”” This striking quo- 
tation used by Dr. Perkins at his installation 
in Washington, has drawn attention again 
to the relation which the Universalist Church in 
Washington bears to the Universalist churches of the 
country. It is just as true that every Universalist 
has two home churches and one of them is in Wash- 
ington. 

The report of Dr. Perkins’s: address at his own 
installation, which was crowded out of last week’s 
issue, follows. Dr. Perkins referred to the old tradi- 
tion which commands a minister to be silent when 
he is installed and simply pronounce the benediction. 
He said that both he and those in charge had decided 
that on this occasion it was best to set the custom 
aside. He then spoke as follows: 

“Recently I chanced upon this statement: 
‘Every American has two home towns and one of them 
is Washington.’ Its terse and homely phrasing sums 
up the peculiar significance and timeliness of the 
appeal of this impressive service to the imaginations 
of all of us. This is more than the installation of the 
minister of a local church. It is indeed that, and the 
minister now installed with these evidences of good 
will and solemn expectation must not allow his high 
privilege of being a Christian minister to this people 
and those who may resort to this place of worship to 
be overshadowed by other and unusual features of 
his mission. But neither must he forget that he is to 
be the representative of an unseen congregation of 
American Universalists to whom Washington is 
their other home town. He belongs to them and 
they to him in a sense that is true of no other minister 
of a Universalist church in our entire nation. 

“This growth of consciousness of the representa- 
tive significance of all aspects of Washington life is 
one of the striking features of recent years. Mr. 
Ballou voiced it in his gracious address of welcome. 
Attorney-General Sargent stressed it in his unique 
presentation of the significance of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church. Only a few days ago I 
was talking with a Congressman from Massachusetts, 
of Universalist connections in his primary home town. 
He voiced the same instinctive expectation that in 
Washington his church should represent in an en- 
hanced degree all for which his home church stands. 
‘Congress,’ he said, ‘has embarked on a definite 


building program involving millions of dollars, not 
simply to make a beautiful city but to make our city 
beautiful.’ Washington has become the central symbol 
of America. Must not our religion, the insatiate 
creator of symbols, speak here in the universal lan- 
guage of impressive art? 

“That is the instinctive craving that we propose 
to gratify. It is not an emotional luxury. It is the 
stimulator of loyalty and strength in every Uni- 
versalist church in the land. It will make weak 
churches stronger. It will afford strong churches a 
greater reason for fulfilling the possibilities of their 
strength. Both are important, but the importance 
of the latter is more in need of emphasis. One of the 
weaknesses of our strong churches is that the enter- 
prises of the larger Church have too often suffered by 
comparison with the activities and ambitions of the 
local institution. The denomination appeals less 
than the local church because it appeals less to the 
imagination, arouses less pride and ambition, calls 
for less vision and courage and sacrifice. We propose 
to challenge the vision of men and women with the 
widest mental and spiritual horizons, to justify an 
appeal to the wealthy who have given in terms of 
hundreds to think and give in terms of thousands, 
and to do this by enshrining our faith and mission in a 
temple that, by the fitness of its architecture, the 
dignity of its worship, the adequacy of its message 
and the devotion of its personnel, shall prove that the 
church of all of us is greater than the church of any 
of us. It need not be and will not be the largest or 
the costliest. But it can hold its place with the eccle- 
siastically best in the city that is to embody the soul 
of America. That is the high enterprise which, please 
God, this installation service is speeding to fulfilment 
to-day.” 


eae hk 


STRANGENESS 
When youth and joy still walked with me 
And death’s great awe and terror made 
A somber stir, a solemn hush, 
My soul was sore afraid .. . 


But now I see with calmer eyes 

An ended life, a life begun, 

For death is not more strange than birth, 
And life’s more strange than either one. 


Nora B. Cunningham in the Christian. 
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The New Negro 


An Interview with Wallace Thurman 
Granville Hicks 


SNHERALDED as a youth movement but 
4] widely discussed in other terms, there has 
developed in Harlem a movement which is 
unmistakably made up of youths and which 
is indisputably of major significance. You will find 
it discussed and represented in “The New Negro,” 
a volume which Alain Locke edited and which grew 
out of the Harlem number of the Survey Graphic. 
In that book you will find essays, poems, short stories, 
sketches, drawings, plays, all by negroes, and if you 
investigate you will discover they are by young negroes. 

Nobody can hope to understand the young negro 
without studying negro achievements in art and 
letters. I wanted a representative of that movement, 
and I found him in the person of Wallace Thurman, 
whom I first saw seated at a desk in the new offices of 
the World To-morrow. There he was, black and 
smiling, eager to tell me about himself, his friends, 
their hopes, and their accomplishments. 

Iasked Thurman to tell me his own story. 

“T lived out in Los Angeles,” he said. “I heard 
about the ‘new negro,’ but I didn’t see any signs of 
him on the Pacific Coast. I tried to be a movement all 
by myself, and I started a paper, which I personally 
financed. Of course it failed up, but I had a lot of 
fun doing it. Then I began to think about Harlem, 
for that seemed to be the home of this ‘new negro,’ 
and soon after I graduated from the University of 
Southern California I came here. I knew only one 
person in all New York, and I wandered around for 
two or three months. Then I got a newspaper job, 
but the newspaper failed. Then I landed on the Mes- 
senger. Then I was offered a job on the World To- 
morrow, as circulation manager. And here I am.” 
He grinned boyishly and charmingly. 

“Did you find the ‘new negro’ in Harlem?” I 
asked. 

‘All there is of him. Harlem is the heart of the 
negro interest in literature and art. Everybody’s 
here or comes here just as often as he can.” 

“Who are the leaders?” 

“Well, Langston Hughes, who wrote ‘The Weary 
Blues,’ and Countee Cullen, who wrote ‘Color’— 
they’re our best known poets. Then there’s Eric 
Waldron. You know his “Tropic Death’ has just 
been published. And there’s Jean Toomer, who wrote 
‘Cain.’ Walter White and Jessie Faussett are older— 
they’re in their thirties.”” We both smiled at that. 

“But as I understand it,” I said, ‘‘there’s a bunch 
even younger than the ones you’ve named, the bunch 
that hasn’t arrived yet. Who’s in that beside your- 
self?” 

“Zora Neale Hurston is the best known. She’s 
had two stories in O’Brien’s list of the best short 
stories, and she has won several prizes in the 
Opportunity contests. Arna Bontemps, who has just 
won the Crisis poetry prize, has been doing good 
work. Heis teaching ina church school. Gwendolyn 
Bennett, another writer, teaches at Howard. Aaron 


Douglas did some of the decorations for ‘The New 
Negro.’ He’s our coming artist. Helene Johnson is a 
young poet—Robert Frost has praised some of her 
stuff. Bruce Nugent is another young artist.” 

“T haven’t run across many of those names,” I 
remarked, “‘except in “The New Negro.’ ”’ 

“You'll hear about them all right,’ he declared 
confidently. ‘They’re making good. This really 
isn’t a separate crowd, you know. We’re all in the 
same bunch with Langston Hughes and Countee 
Cullen and the rest. But they’ve arrived, and the 
rest of us are on the make. They were popularized 
by the white sophisticates, who praised their work 
because it was the fashionable thing to do. We don’t 
want to be recognized by faddists just because we are 
negroes. We want to do solid work, and we’re ready 
to wait until we’re able to contribute something of 
value. We’re not going to be rushed.” 

“What’s this about a negro quarterly?” I asked. 
“T see your name is on the editorial flagstaff.” 

“Oh, Fire? That’s an experiment. Hughes, 
Douglas, Nugent, Miss Hurston, and others are on 
the board, and most of those I’ve mentioned are 
contributing. It is a chance to express what we are 
doing, and at the same time it is a declaration of in- 
dependence directed at certain cliques of blacks and 
whites who would shape our destinies. It is also a 
reply to the accusation we often make ourselves, that 
the present art boom is a mere fizzle. We seek to sift 
it down and preserve those elements in it worth pre- 
serving. And again it is a revolt against the conven- 
tional type of contemporary negro magazine, pulsing 
with propaganda but devoid of art.” 

“How widespread is all this negro interest in art 
and literature?’ I inquired, genuinely interested, for 
as far as I could discover everybody participating in 
it lived in Harlem. 

“It goes beyond New York. When the Crisis 
and Opportunity have held contests, they have had 
contributors from all over the country, but just as 
soon as a negro achieves recognition he rushes to 
Harlem. There’s also something of a center in Wash- 
ington.” 

“Now what interests me,” I said, “is the relation 
your movement bears to the older movement led by 
W. E. B. DuBois and James Weldon Johnson.” 

“They tolerate us, and we laugh at them. They 
don’t help us very much, and we feel we’ve done more 
for the race in five or six years than they have ac- 
complished in a generation. We have shown people 
that the negro can do something instead of telling 
them he can. Of course, in a sense the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
paved the way for us, but it has had its day, and we 
are going to have ours. We appreciate their work, 
but we can’t interest ourselves in it. We don’t feel 
the old urge to get out and harangue for social jus- 
tice. We have gained a sort of recognition, and, if we 
are discreet, our lives aren’t made miserable. More- 
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over, we are gaining recognition not only for ourselves 
but also for our race. That’s how we feel.”’ 

“Is this movement purely esthetic?” I asked. 
“Is there no passion for justice, no interest in social 
problems?” 

“There’s really a good deal. Oh, a few negroes 
feel that they’ve gone beyond all that, but most of 
us can’t get away from it. We do want justice, and 
we think we are working for it. We take an interest 
in other problems too, for we have the old fighting 
heritage. We've experienced oppression, so we 
sympathize with all oppressed peoples.” 

“How do other negroes feel toward what you’re 
doing?” 

“Tll have to answer that question in sections. 
Most negroes, being ordinary Americanized human 
beings, don’t appreciate our work, don’t bother to 
read what we write, but they do feel pride every time 
one of us wins recognition. The radical labor group 
is much the same. They’re too absorbed in their own 
plans to take much interest in us, but they get a cer- 
tain satisfaction out of our successes none the less. 
The wealthy, aristocratic negroes, many of whom 
live in Washington and are descended from old white 
families, are proud of us unless we tread on their toes 
by saying unkind things about them or by painting a 
realistic and uncomplimentary picture of the race. 
Then they hate us. The college negroes are mostly 
just like the whites—interested in nothing but jazz and 
petting. They’re civilized. Of course I suspect that 
everywhere there are negroes who take a much deeper 
interest in what we are doing than we imagine.” 

“And how about the whites, especially the white 
artists?” 

“Lots of them are faddists. They’ve gone in for 
negro art and the spirituals with a whoop and a 
holler, but sooner or later they’Il drop us like hot cakes, 
just the way they did the Russian craze. We know it 
and we don’t care. Of course there are some solid 
-white artists, like Robert Frost, Winold Reiss, Carl 
Van Vechten, and H. L. Mencken, whose interest is 
a lot more than a fad.” 

I asked the obvious question: “Is there a dis- 
tinetly negro art?” 

“I was waiting for that,’ he said with a laugh. 
“No, not a definite, distinctly negro art. But be- 
cause of differences in the negro’s background, there 
will be differences in what he writes and paints. There 
is bound to be a negro note but not a negro art.” 

“Just what are you trying to do?” 

“T can’t say. We're in a transition period. We 
don’t know what it is all about. The early work was 
largely imitative. Claude McKay was one of the 
first to strike an individual note, and now there are a 
score or more of writers who are simply trying to write 
good stuff. We intend to keep on trying. Socially we 
want to win recognition for the negro at the same time 
that we break down the desire, which seems to be 
growing within the race, not to be a negro. But most- 
ly we want to create good literature and good art.” 

“What are you doing yourself?” I asked. 

“T’ve had some poems published, and I’ve done 
book reviews. And I’m working on a novel.” 

We went out together, and on the way down- 
stairs he remarked that he was having dinner with 


Alain Locke. ‘I suppose you have a chance to meet 
the negro leaders,”’ I said. 

Again that smile. “Oh, yes, and a lot of white 
leaders too. I’ve been in New York a year, and I’ve 
met just about everybody.” 

We separated, and he hurried to his Harlem to 
meet Professor Locke, afterwards, perhaps, to talk 
with his fellow editors, and after that, perhaps, to 
work on his novel. “There are worse things,” I re- 
marked to myself, “than being a negro in Harlem in 
this day of race achievement and high hope.” 

* * * 
THE OHIO MINISTERS’ RETREAT 
By One Who Was There 


The Ohio Ministers’ Retreat is now a matter of record. I 
was going to say it was a thing of the past, but that is not true. 
I could not express in words the inspiration and uplift that came 
to the fifteen men of the state of Ohio who gathered in Cedar 
Springs Hotel, Jan. 10, to spend three days together in quiet 
spiritual reflection and contemplation. 

The occasion rarely comes where ministers may enter into a 
religious service merely as participants and as a group by them- 
selves. To whatever heights they may be able as individuals to 
carry those who look to them for spiritual uplift, when a group 
of such men come together the aggregate of spiritual inspiration 
is tremendous. Without a trace of religious cant, theological 
bickering or formal ritualism, these men united in common devo- 
tion around a sacred altar. Such conditions are most conducive 
to keen insight and high-powered expression. The quickening 
of the spiritual forces betokens the presence of spiritual fire. One 
did not haggle about meanings and definitions. 

The last hour in the last day of the meeting came. It was 
held in a large rambling building that stood among scraggly 
pines and towering beeches. Over the ground lay a blanket of 
snow. 

Within, a group of men sat around a fireplace where were 
great coals which shone brightly in the gathering darkness. 

The men are talking, talking about faith. They open their 
souls to each other and lay them bare. One reveals the faith 
that is the simple trust of a child. Another finds his in the great 
experiences of life that have revealed to him the over-ruling hand 
of a gracious Providence. Another finds his assured by the con- 
fident assertions of great minds who have declared the goodness 
and greatness of God. Another has an esoteric faith that is the 
reflection of scientific truth. 

The darkness deepens. It is an old man’s turn to speak.* 
He brushes his hand across his brow as though waking from a 
daze, and begins: 

“T have been interested, my brothers, in the words you have 
been speaking, and I doubt if I have anything that I can add to 
what has been said. Right out there before me I can see a monu- 
ment as plainly as I can see the pillar standing in the center of this 
room. It is a monument that was placed by my grandfather in 
the little cemetery in the country where I was born. Right out 
there to the side I can see an iron gate just as plain as I can see the 
hallway over there, through which have been borne the loved 
ones of my family in the years that are past. This is the home 
of my people, where rest my grandfather, my grandmother and 
my parents. 

“My mother was a good woman. She believed in God, she 
believed in Jesus as the world at large has known Jesus, as she 
was taught by my grandfather and grandmother. My father 
was an odd man. He did not see things as others saw them. He 
didn’t believe what others said about Jesus and God. Yet he 
was a good man, a very good man. 

“TI can remember when as a child I attended a series of 
meetings held in the community schoolhouse. One by one the 
boys and girls arose to tell how much they loved Jesus, and then 
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some one asked me if I loved Jesus, and I said, ‘I would like to 
love Jesus but my father won’t let me.’ Then some one in the 
back of the room prayed for the little boy who wanted to love 
Jesus but his father wouldn’t let him. That made me angry. 
Somehow I knew I had made a mistake, had misrepresented my 
father. I didn’t mean just what I had said. 

“Then I felt that I had to go out into the world and find a 
Jesus that could love me and my father, and whom my father and 
I could love. I knew there was a Jesus that loved my grand- 
father, my grandmother and my mother, but that was not the 
Jesus my father and I loved and who I knew loved us. 

“T began to read Charles Darwin, and I found that he was 
the most misunderstood and misrepresented man of his time. 
He began with the cell that started on its long, long journey in 
the coze and slime of many years ago, and he followed it down 
until the time came when the breath of life was breathed into it, 
and it seemed to me that it confirmed the thing that was said in 
the first part of Genesis, where it says God breathed the breath 
of life into man and he became a living soul. I found in his 
teachings that he was at-onement with the Great Teacher where 
he affrmed that the heart of the teachings of the Great Master, 
when he said, ‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you doye even so to them,’ was the most rightous foundation upon 
which life could be built. He did not say that men descended 
from monkeys, but he declared that creation everywhere pursued 
a process of natural selection that was intelligent. 

“A little over a week ago my wife died. She had no home 
to which I could take her, and so I took her to my home—some 
different from the one to which I took her many years before. 
. I took her through the little iron gate to the home of my grand- 
father, my grandmother, my mother, and there beside the monu- 
ment I laid the earthly remains of my children’s mother where 
I know her body will make the intelligent natural selection 
whereby the elements of which it is composed will return to the 
earth whence they came. And just as surely her spirit has followed 
the same process of intelligent natural selection and found for 
itself a place in the heart of God from whence it came. In all of 
this I have found my Jesus, a Jesus who could love the little boy 
and his father and whom we could love. It has been the inspira- 
tion of my faith. It is my faith.” 

The head of every man was bowed. Every eye was filled 
with tears. There was a common understanding in which we 
found oneness. Quietly the group arose and went into a little 
room apart and together continued in holy communion. 

* * * 


ANNA C. M. TILLINGHAST, IMMIGRATION 
COMMISSIONER 


The new Immigration Commissioner of the Port of Boston 
has long been a prominent figure in the Universalist Church. 
The wife of the Rev. James D. Tillinghast, she herself went 
through Tufts Divinity School and was ordained in the First 
Universalist Church of Saugus in 1912. She is a remarkable 
public speaker and has championed many causes from the 
platform. She was active in the prohibition fight in 1909 in the 
state of Maine and was made state lecturer of the W. C. T. U. 
During 1912 she was one of the five women committeemen from 
Massachusetts of the Progressive Party. From 1922 until 1925 
she was executive chairman of the women’s division of the 
Republican State Committee, and was considered the political 
leader of Republican women in Massachusetts. 

In an interview given to the press the day she entered upon 
her new duties, Mrs. Tillinghast said: 

“The responsibility which has been placed upon me in my 
appointment as immigration commissioner of the port of Boston 
is very great. It is a big job. I love big jobs—jobs which tax 
one’s innate ability to the uttermost and inspire courage and 
determination to solve new problems and push on to new fields. 

“My policy will be to administer the law as justly and as 
humanely as it is possible to do. I shall endeavor to discharge 
the duties of my office in such a manner as to prove worthy of the 
great confidence imposed in me by the President of the United 


States and of the thousands of men and women who have given 
me their loyal co-operation and support through the years of my 
work with them as the leader of the Republican women in Massa- 
chusetts.”’ 

The Immigration Commissioner of the Port of Boston has. 
no-small amount of work to do. From 10,000 to 15,000 immi- 
grants come through the port in the course of a year. There are 
not only the regular problems of entrance and quotas, but many 
intricate situations caused by those who try to enter by hook or 
by crook, being debarred by some regulation or technicality. 
Many of these cases are exasperating, many pitiful. The handling 
of them demands ability, wisdom and patience. These qualities. 
Mrs. Tillinghast possesses in large measure, and our confidence 


in her success is absolute. 
* * * 


CHRISTMAS IN SHIZUOKA, 1926 
Clifford R. Stetson 


Christmas, 1926, was for all Japan a day of sadness rather 
than mirth. At 1.25 that morning, the Emperor died, after many 
weeks of lingering illness, and several years of seriously impaired 
health. The news of his death was not unexpected, he had been 
close to death many times in the last weeks. But it brought no 
less of sorrow and sadness to the homes of all Japan because of 
that. It has sometimes been said that the loyalty of the Japanese 
people to their rulers is waning in these modern days. But just 
now there are many evidences of the real love and loyalty which 
the people everywhere feel for the Emperor. 

In our church we had planned a pageant for the Sunday 
evening before Christmas, and a merry-making for the Sunday 
school children on the evening of the 26th. Besides this there 
was Kindergarten Christmas, and several parties at our house, 
and we were invited out for two parties with the other foreign 
families in the city. 

On the eighteenth came a report that the Emperor had al- 
ready died. We had had our first Christmas party at the house, 
with just the few members of my English study class present, 
and we were in the midst of decorating the church for Sunday. 
The church people decided that even though this report was not 
official, it would be better to cancel the pageant. We left the 
decorations, as we had them nearly finished, and had our Christ- 
mas morning service, with baptism and communion. Three 
new members were received by baptism. Then in the evening 
the children came, and they used the opening of the pageant. 

Monday and Tuesday the papers reported the Emperor bet- 
ter, so the boys from Mr. Kato’s night school came on Monday 
evening to the house as we had planned, though it was a very 
quiet little gathering. About ten of the boys came, and we 
talked about the meaning of Christmas, using our mantelpiece 
as a text. We have the dolls there, dressed as the wise men, and 
the stable scene, as last year. Then we spoke of the customs that 
have grown up about the Christmas festival, Santa Claus, and 
all the rest. They agreed with Ruth that Santa would find it a 
tight squeeze getting down our chimney, if his pack was very big. 
We played one very quiet game, had our Christmas cake Mar- 
garet had made and trimmed, and gave them each a little Christ- 
mas card, and sent them hone. 

Thursday the kindergarten closed, and though they omitted 
the usual decorations, they had short services for the children, 
gave them their presents as they had planned. That afternoon 
we had the forty girls who attend the Girls’ Commercial School 
at our buildings, with their teachers here at the house for tea, 
They are a fine bunch of girls, and we like to do things for them. 
It made rather a crowd, but our rooms here open up rather well 
for large numbers, and I think they had a good time. 

Friday the news was not encouraging, but we went for tea 
with the Bonsfield’s, especially as they had planned for the six 
foreign children to be together. It was the gayest and noisiest 
of all our Christmas parties, unless it was the birthday-Christmas 
celebration for the same six youngsters at another home earlier 
in the week. 

We hung up our stockings, and “Auntie Dee” came from 
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Tokyo in time for that. The children went to bed determined 
to spy on Santa Claus, and when shortly after midnight they 
heard the jingling bells of the newsboys crying their extras an- 
nouncing the Emperor’s turn for the worse, and later his death, 
they thought it was surely Santa and his reindeer. 

We had Christmas Day to ourselves, though many of our 
friends brought around greetings or gifts, even in the midst of 
their own grief. Of course we had greetings from hundreds of 
the home friends, more than ever before, I think, which was good, 
for with the general sadness of this Christmas here, we appreciate 
more than ever the cheery greetings of the loyal ones at home. 
And giits from many, our own family groups, and others who 
generously remembered the far-away friends. Blessings on you 
all, and may the joy you’ve given us return to you all a hundred- 
fold. 

Christmas night the boys of the Y. M. C. A. of the night 
school had planned to meet here. They came, and after devo- 
tional services and a few words appropriate to the occasion, they 
heard from Mr. Terazawa the Christmas story, and then had their 
tea and cakes, and went home, after giving each one a little 
gift, and receiving a copy of Luke’s gospel from us. We gave the 
girls each a copy of Matthew, Thursday, too. 

Sunday all churches had memorial services, and instead of 
the party in the evening we had a prayer meeting, after which the 
gifts that had been arranged beforehand for the children and 
church people were given out. 

So our Christmas is over, and the era of Taisho is at an end. 
The new reign is to be called Sho-Wa, or the age of light and 
unity. The new Emperor seems to be very popular, and every 
one speaks with love and respect of the new Empress. The former 
Empress has long held the love and admiration of the people, 
but her courage and endurance during the long illness of the Em- 
peror have deepened these feelings into real worship. 

What the new era will hold no one can tell. That there are 
serious problems ahead for Japan no one doubts, but likewise 
no one doubts the courage and patience of this people to meet 
whatever the future has. The new Emperor has had active ex- 
perience in government these last years of his father’s illness, 
so the changes will not be so great as they might otherwise be. 
And it is a fact that the feelings roused in the hearts of the 
people by the death of their Emperor will serve to renew and 
deepen their love and loyalty to the ruling house. 

* * * 


OLNEY INMAN DARLING 


The Rev. O. I. Darling, pastor of the Universalist church in 
Warren, Mass., died in Warren Friday, Jan. 21, at the age of 
seventy-three. A service of prayer was held Sunday afternoon 
at the home of Mrs. S. N. Cutler, where Mr. Darling had lived 
for the last months of his life; and Dr. Tomlinson, Dr. Coons, 
and the Rev. Mr. Terry of the Warren Methodist church con- 
ducted the funeral services at Memorial Hall. 

Mr. Darling was graduated from Tufts Divinity School in 
1883, and in the same year accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the Warren church and married Miss Ellen Cowee, a sister-in- 
law of Dr. A. J. Canfield. After a pastorate of nine years there, 
he was for fourteen years with the Adams parish; then he re- 
turned to Warren, where he had built him a home, and minis- 
tered to the church there until a few weeks before his death. 

In the denomination Mr. Darling was known as a good stu- 
dent, a good preacher, a good pastor; he was highly regarded 
for his qualities of mind and heart. But his relation to the people 
of Warren was a peculiar one. He came to the town a boy, to 
earn his living by unskilled labor; then came his inspiration to 
a higher work; there he won the lifelong inspiration of his wife; 
there he filled his first pastorate; thither he turned again home, 
for the twilight hours. He came back on account of his strong 
love for the town, and because, as he expressed it, ‘‘It seems to 
be my business to keep this church going.” The parish, like all 
the Protestant churches in town, had lost greatly in numbers 
and support through changing industrial conditions; services 
could not have gone on regularly but for Mr. Darling’s devotion. 
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To this church he brought every Sunday for twentiy years a 
sermon notable for ability, human experience, wide reading, 
clear thinking, and effective presentation. The congregation 
might be less or more; the sermon was always worthy of any 
audience. 

Mr. Darling gave himself generously to the service of his 
town and its duties and organizations; to the schools especially 
he gave valuable assistance for many years. He was valued no 
less by the people without his parish than by those within it. 

But beneath and beyond all that Olney Darling did lay 
what he was. He was a man of notable modesty; men of no 
more ability or achievement attained high place; he never 
sought it—nor envied it. He was a man of strong convictions 
and high standards, but he never lost his temper—never dis- 
played resentment or blame. He never, never complained; 
during the last weeks when he rallied all his failing powers to 
continue his weekly ministry, he would say, “IT have been well 
all my life; now I must take my turn at not being well.” He 
was a continual inspiration to courage and patience; above all, 
he was an inspiration to faith. His certainty of immortal life, 
of joyful reunion, of Eternal Goodness, quickened all who came 
to him. 

And on that Sunday afternoon when the hall was filled full 
of Protestants and Catholics, from his town and many other 
towns, come to testify their appreciation of what he had been 
to them, one phrase was heard over and over again: ‘“How we 
shall miss him!’’ 


“That such have died enables us 
The tranquiler to die; 
That such have lived, certificate 
Of immortality.” 
* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Patent Cleanser 


The daughter of Keturah spake unto me, and said, Father, 
there is a spot upon thy Coat, and it must be removed. 

And I said, Bless thee, my daughter, for I have need that 
some one should remind me of such-like things. 

And she said, I will get my bottles of Compound, and remove 
the Spot. 

And she brought her Patent Cleanser, but the Spot came 
not out. 

And she said, I will try Carbona. 

And she tried Carbona, but the Spot remained as it had been. 

And she said, I will try Benzine. 

And she tried Benzine, but it made no impression upon the 
Spot. 

And I said, I will remove this Coat, and send it to the Tailor, 
and I will wear another until this cometh back. 

And she said, Wait a minute. I have one thing more to try. 
For this did I learn from my mother. 

And she washed the Spot with Clear Warm Water, and the 
Spot came out, and the Garment was as it had been new. 

And I said, That is worth knowing, and now I remember 
that thy Mother did so, likewise. 

And she said, It doth sometimes happen so, that a Spot 
which none of the New and Patent Compounds will bring out 
will come Clear and Clean if it be washed with Clean Water. 

And I said, How often do we waste effort going afar for 
Remedies in cure of ills that would yield to Very Simple Treat- 
ment, and with the means at hand. 

Yea, I considered all the Patent Systems of making the 
world better, and how many they be, and what learned names 
they take unto themselves, while the Main Thing that is needed 
is that the hearts of men shall be washed from Evil Thinking 
and Selfishness and Wrong Behavior. 

And I remembered that there is no Balm in Gilead that can 
assure us a cure for the Leopard-spotted character which men 
procure for themselves. But that a very simple way is at hand 
for making men right and white and clean. And I would that 
men would find it, for it is not far from Every One of them. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A CENTER SHOT FOR HALL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems to me that Dr. Hall has been unfair in his inter- 
pretation of Mrs. Carlson’s article. He becomes so incensed 
at her phraseology that he lifts the offending words out of the 
context for the purpose of jeering at them, without taking any 
trouble to understand what Mrs. Carlson was actually driving at. 
She used “pretty” and “nice” specifically in reference to the 
training of a very little child. She explains that such terms must 
be exchanged later on for “courteous,” “kindly,” “truthful.” 
Is Dr. Hall equally contemptuous of these qualities? What Mrs. 
Carlson is suggesting is simply the adoption of an ideal of beau- 
tiful conduct. If m Dr. Hall’s mind that is analogous with 
“slush,” his range of esthetic appreciation must be very limited. 

Mrs. Carlson finds the younger generation discarding the 
right and wrong standard, and she speculates on the availability 
of something to take its place. She has noticed that her students 
have a craving for beauty and listen eagerly to discussions of 
esthetics. So she thinks she has found a possible way out of the 
impasse—a standard of taste which can be so subtly inculcated 
as to set up an almost automatic favorable reaction to beauty, 
whether material or spiritual. The results which she hopes to 
achieve by the new standard are essentially the same as those 
for the attainment of which Dr. Hall strenuously advocates the 
old standard. Why, then, is there so much sound and fury in 
his attack? It isn’t as if his method had proved infallible. He 
admits that, tacitly, himself. He cites the case of the thousand 
young men in the training camp hospital suffering from venereal 
disease, young men who had deliberately thrown away their 
health in the hour of their country’s need. But these were the 
very young men who had listened to Dr. Hall, or other chaplains 
in the camp, or other ministers in their home towns, talking 
about duty. They hadn’t understood; they hadn’t responded. 
What harm will it do to try some other way of influencing them? 

“Tf morality,” says Mrs. Carlson, “or for that matter, inter- 
esting living, is ever again to be possible for a civilization which 
denies itself the sanctions of eternal punishment or reward, it 
must come when a love of beauty is so much a part of us that 
we shrink away from the ugly and strain toward the lovely 
deed.” Surely that is not so horrific a pronunciamento as Dr. 
Hall would have us believe. 

Objecior. 


“ON DR. HALL’S LETTER 
To the Ediior of the Leader: 

Dr. Hall is truly a bumorist. Now he poses as horrified 
because somebody suggests that merely branding certain acts as 
“right” or “wrong” is not convincing argument for or against, 
in the mind of modern youth. He represents himself as ready to 
despair of those who would test their course in life by “what 
seems good and which will give them pleasure.” 

By implication, he would seem to picture the delegates at 
the Winchester Convention as “selfish and sensual and silly” 
because they believed that “holiness and true happiness are in- 
separably connected” and believers ought to follow the course 
of life which seems “‘good and profitable unto men.” 

Dr. Hall is bound to shock us into logical thinking. In his 
own way he makes us understand that youth to-day is asking the 
conventional past: What is it that makes an act right: if it is 
not beauty, fitness, advantage, happiness, then what is it? 

If the spirit of youth had always been satisfied with the 
established taboos of the tribe we would be primitives still. 

There is a lot for us to think about in this satirical article. 

When we found that alcohol was damaging the physical and 
mental health of our people and working an injustice upon 
thousands, we ouilawed it. Will the time come when certain 
existing legal and moral restrictions will be released in the name 
of justice and health and happiness? 


The story of the army boys reminds us that promiscuous 
sexual intercourse ignorantly and recklessly indulged in often 
has resulted in physical disease. We are foreed to ask ourselves 
after reading this article, is the liability to disease the only valid 
objection to “free love?” And since, right or wrong, the facts 
are what they are, should we not apply present knowledge and 
science as freely to prevent venereal disease as we have to prevent 
the spread of other diseases? Sexual disease is not caused by 
sexual intercourse either within or without the marital bond. 
It is caused by infection. If liability to disease is removed and 
knowledge of birth-control made available, will our present 
moral code still continue unchanged? Will the cry of “duty, 
honor, purity, and righteousness” alone suffice to save it from 
revision? 

Already a prominent New York minister has been quoted 
as having said from his pulpit: “There is unnecessary inhumanity 
in the present code of marital ethics. A specious and exagger- 
ated value is given to physical chastity.” 

Dr. Hall has given us a great service in bringing this subject 
80 provokingly to our attention. 

Edward A. Lewis. 


YOUTH IN A COMEBACK 


To ihe Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Hall is at it again. You can’t repress a man with a 
sense of humor. Any one would think that he believed Mrs. 
Carlson—you know, the lady professor—had invented these 
heresies. But of course he knows that the ancient Greeks re- 
garded ethics as a branch of esthetics, and he has probably heard 
of Havelock Ellis and Santayana. 

Righteousness, Dr. Hall knows, is a Jewish conception, 
based on the Jewish idea of the Law, the perfectly revealed will 
of God. But what do you do when you pursue the higher criti- 
cism and have no infallible guidebook? Why, then you depend 
on the moral sense, which is also infallible. That admirable, 
omniscient moral sense, which speaks alike to the head-hunters 
of Borneo and the opponents of capital punishment in Massa- 
chusetts; to Mohammedan belles who conceal their faces and to 
nice, Victorian ladies who reveal their faces only; to pacifists 
and militarists; to Henry Ford and Mahatma Gandhi; to 
Lothrop Stoddard and John Haynes Holmes; to Dr. Hall and 
Secretary Kellogg. Hurrah for the moral sense! 

Wanted: A substitute for rhetoric. 

Answer: Try and get it. 

Consiani Reader. 


BEAUTY AND RIGHTEOUSNESS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall is right in all that he says in his article 
upon “A Substitute for Righteousness” in your issue of January 8. 
The article in Harpers Magazine for January, by a woman 
college professor, advocating the abandonment of the old basis 
of ethics whereby the standard is based on the authority of 
human feeling and experience as to what is right and what is 
wrong, shows the influence upon this woman of an atmosphere 
of thought dominated by thousands of students who are too 
young to have left behind the animalism and childishness of the 
first years on this earth. The article in Harpers, which pleads 
that action be based upon the thought that a given attitude or 
course is beautiful or ugly, is like a leaf half baked. But it seems 
to me that there is need of a much greater emphasis upon beauty 
as an incentive to right living. : 

Right conduct must, in the coming years, more than ever 
before, be obtained by an emphasis upon the desirability of doing 
good work in the job of making a material and spiritual success 
of this life. The basis of morals is not authority but reason and 
the consciousness of being a part of a Universal Mind which 
does things efficiently. Only as men realize that they are in a 
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universe in which harmony with that efficient Universal Mind 
and harmony with reason are absolutely essential to health, happi- 
ness and that self-approval which is the beginning of self-respect, 
will any worthy success be achieved. 

But all right actions and attitudes are beautiful, and to 
work beautifully is a major motive in sound morality. No 
wrong action when fully manifested and its results seen, is other 
than ugly. Anything which is unlovely is wrong, unless it be 
something necessary to the cleaning up of a wrong situation. But 
the unlovely act is always so as to the inner attitude, as to spir- 
itual reality. It is necessary to consider the whole of a deed or 
motive; not merely the outward appearance. Lady Macbeth 
with the dagger in her hands might have been beautiful if we 
looked only at the outer form; but the murder in her heart made 
her repulsive. 

God is truly served by all who increase the sum total of 
beauty in the world of visible objects and invisible relations. In 
this the author of the article in Harpers Magazine has support 
for her half-thought-out but well-intentioned reflections from 
the sophomoric minds in which she is submerged. The ministers 
of our country should give more attention to the place of beauty 
in the forces which regenerate human beings who have fallen 
into the habit of accepting plans of life which are impractical. 

Owen R. Washburn. 

Marlboro, N. H. 


* * 


DR. MINER, FATHER BALLOU AND PUNISHMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the last Leader ‘‘Q’’ makes some .criticisms of the so- 
ealled ‘Death and Glory’ theory held by the two great men 
mentioned above. May I say that the criticisms were intelli- 
gent enough to warrant the name of their author rather than the 
letter “Q.’’ I like to know the person I converse with even on 
paper. 

May I say to ‘‘Q” that it is not so easy to dispose of the 
theory he arraigns as appears on the surface. The sins cited are 
of the earth earthy, and mean contemptible sins they are. I 
have met them many times and abhor them as much as any 
mortal can. But Father Ballou would say that these black 
things emanate from earthly contacts and the exceeding limits 
of earthly perceptions. Remove earthly contests and conquests 
and you banish all these abhorrent things and the reasons why 
they enter human experience. Look upon the countenance of 
any dead person and you will behold such a change as to aston- 
ish you. Many times have I in the “hushed stillness” observed 
this change when the brute elements have faded utterly and a 
spiritual beauty taken their place. At such times the force of 
Father Ballou’s theory has compelled my respect. 

Deeper than this is the object of punishment. Punishment 
is a remedial agent. Its field is corrective. In Father Ballou’s 
day immortality was heaven, an abode of sinlessness and joy. 
His contention was that when the soul was ushered into the 
Home Eternal there could be no possible reason for “envy, 
malice, the mean lie, the mean silence, the calumnious truth,” 
and therefore punishment must cease, as its prerogative of cor- 
rection would have lost its field for operation. If the old order 
were the truth I think Father Ballou had an impregnable position 
and his detractors were impotent. 

But as we see this matter the whole scene changes. Punish- 
ment is a factor in developing life. Immortality is the con- 
tinuity of the life we are familiar with plus differing opportunities, 
wider horizons, keener perceptions—because freed from fleshly 
blindness—and consequently less pull downwards. Our sins 
follow in the train of the life beyond because they have blighted 
the soul’s growth. Where refinement of the spirit was possible, 
the integrity of truth and the beauty of righteousness also, here 
upon the earth, neglect held sway. Thus was spiritual growth 
hampered. They who were wise to soul-culture here necessarily 
are farther advanced than those neglectful and disobedient to 
the heavenly vision. 

No one knows whether what we call punishment will operate 
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more than thus indicated in the higher life. To that extent I feel 
we are all agreed. Of course I am not discussing the operations 
of punishment in this life—that is another story. Neither have I 
time nor you space to more than hint the Ballou theory of 
Punishment. 

S. H. Roblin. 


* * 


FRANK, HONEST CRITICISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When I first started into the editorial game, back in 1904, 
after having learned my trade as a printer-proofreader, I made a 
mistake which I have since learned is common, with new beginners 
in the editorial game: I said some things which should not have 
been said, and left unsaid some things I should have said. 

I found myself wondering, when reading your ill-advised 
editorial regarding Governor Alcohol Smith of New York, if you 
should not at once enter the same confession. I am not charging, 
of course, your sincerity, nor am I even saying that it is for lack 
of seasoned experience as an editor—but I do believe it an ill- 
advised editorial nevertheless, and one that will do no good in 
any place and perhaps much harm in many places. 

Not because I am a Republican in politics, but in spite of 
anything of the kind, I see no call for Governor Smith impending. 
I deny his availability as President, too, in spite of a certain 
feeling of admiration for him as Governor of New York; in 
spite, too, of the fact that he is a Catholic, as my father was one; 
because I have never seen a Roman Catholic take an oath for 
anything but that I have known he was doing so with “mental 
reservations,’”’ because of his higher allegiance to Rome—which, 
regardless of your suggestion to the contrary, is real and not a 
point of imagination. 

I presume you may not have taken notice at the time of the 
marriage of one of Governor Smith’s children some years ago 
of the great roar he made when they were pronounced man and 
wife by a probate judge, and insisted immediately that they be 
remarried by a priest, or I dare say you might have your own 
individual doubts as to his availability for President, because 
that was a direct slap at constitutional government, merely one 
incident of what would happen should support of the Constitu- 
tion ever fall in the way of “‘a higher allegiance to Rome.” 

Doubtless you do recall, more recently, his kissing the Pope’s 
signet. 

All this aside, however, his dripping wet convictions, his 
associations otherwise with political corruption, all mark him, 
instead of being available, as totally impossible. 

William D. Harrington. 

Galveston, Ind. 


* * 


BRILLIANTLY SAID 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial about Governor Smith recalled to my mind 
an incident which occurred in Boston some years ago, and I 
hunted out an article about it from the Boston Pilot which I 
had put away with other newspaper clippings. 

The occasion was a banquet of the Charitable Irish Society. 
The Governor of the state was invited, but refused to go when 
he found that his place at the table was to be below that of the 
Cardinal. There was considerable comment upon the matter 
in the newspapers at the time. A part of the article in the Pilot 
was as follows: 


“We venture to assert that the Government at 
Washington would be forced by diplomatic usage to seat 
any Cardinal at a state dinner ahead, not only of the 
Cabinet, the members of either House, and American 
officials of whatever rank, including the Supreme Court, 
but that he would be seated in advance of the ambassa- 
dors from foreign countries. The reason is a perfectly 
logical one, and has no bearing upon the question of 
Catholicity and Protestantism, as some of the ob- 
jectors ignorantly suppose. From time immemorial a 
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Cardinal has ranked as a prince of the blood royal in all 
eourts of the world. The Pope, even though not in 
possession of temporal dominions now as in the past, 
is still a reigning monarch, though his realm be purely 
spiritual. The members of the Sacred College have ex- 
actly the same international rank as princes of the 
blood royal of any reigning house. A Cardinal of the 
Catholic Church ranks with the royal grand dukes of 
Russia, with the heirs apparent and presumptive of all 
the kingdoms of Europe, and ahead of all the nobility.” 


That was written by an American Catholic and printed in 
the Cardinal’s own paper, in the city of Boston, in the twentieth 
century. 

Note the phrase, ‘‘and has no bearing upon the question of 
Catholicity and Protestantism.’’ That is the point which it 
seems to me that you ignore. It would indeed be ‘“‘false to the 
fundamental principles on which this government was founded” 
to bar a man from the Presidency because of his religion. It is 
not the religion of the Catholic Church but its political claims 
and activities which make people distrust it. It claims that the 
Pope is a reigning sovereign, that he should have the right to 
exchange ambassadors with the nations of the world, that he is 
entitled to a representative in the League of Nations, that the 
Cardinals are “princes” ranking with “the heirs apparent and 
presumptive of the kingdoms of Europe.” And the subjects of 
the Pope’s kingdom are scattered all over the world, owing 
allegiance to many countries. 

Probakly not many American Catholics have ever been 
called upon to choose between their allegiance to the United 
States and their allegiance to their church. If put to the test 
ssome would decide one way and some the other. 

The President of the United States has enormous power, in 
foreign relations as well as in domestic affairs. To put in that 
position a man who might find himself compelled to choose 
between these two conflicting loyalties may seem to people as 
liberal and fair-minded as yourself to be ‘“‘false to the funda- 
mental principles on which this government was founded.” 

And now comes your editorial giving your answer to the 
questions of the Christian Register. I doubt if you had a right 
to divide the first question into two, but it does not make 
any particular difference. You answer the first part, “Do you 
believe that a devoted Roman Catholic could serve as President 
of the United States in unqualified loyalty to the avowed Ameri- 
ean principle of the equality of all religions before the law?” 
—with an unqualified yes. But that you would not have so 
answered the question as a whole is shown by your reply, “I 
don’t know,” to the second clause—“‘and at the same time in 
unqualified loyalty to the avowed Roman Catholic doctrine of 
the relation of church and state?” 

Your position seems to be that you do not feel sure that a 
loyal Catholic can always be a loyal American, but you think 
Governor Smith would be all right because you don’t believe he 
is a loyal Catholic—which may be considered complimentary 
or uncomplimentary to Governor Smith, according to the way 


you look at it. 
Lee 


Where any candidate for public office holds the attitude set 
forth in your quotation from the Pilot, we should oppose him. 
There may be Catholics who would believe sincerely that they 
would serve their country best by making Catholicism a state 
religion. We need not say we also would oppose them with 
every resource at our command. Our contention was and is 
that these claims are not made by Catholics of the stamp of the 
late Cardinal Gibbons and Governor Smith. All we urge in 
this matter is that a Catholic be given the same opportunity 
to be tested by his capacity and record that we claim for a Uni- 
versalist, and that neither Catholics nor Universalists be judged 
wholesale. 

As to the second part of your letter, let me say that we 
might not agree as to what loyalty is. I believe that a man 


shows highest loyalty to a church when he tries to make that 
church loyal to truth. Others would say that to be loyal one 
would have to obey without question every order of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. There seems to be a strange fiction that 
Rome never changes. The fact is that Rome is evolving like 
every other institution. To us the men helping on a progressive 
evolution are her most loyal and devoted children. 

All we ask is that if we are going to bar Smith we bar him 
because he is Smith, and not because he is a Catholic, and if we 
are going to support him we support him for his principles and 
character, and not because of his religious professions or affilia- 
tions. The great assumption which you make and which we can 
not possibly make is that we are bound to suspect every Catholic 
in matters political. 

The Editor. 


* * 
TELEOLOGY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wonder if those college students that Dr. Roblin questioned 
about Paley’s design argument for a belief in a good and in- 
telligent God ever heard of Bishop Usher’s dogma that this world 
was made complete on the eighteenth day of October, 4004 B. C.? 
Right now I ought to say that Bishop Usher was a member of 
that church that knows no arid liberalism or acrid sectarianism. 
If these college students had never heard of the good bishop’s 
dogma of the completion of the earth on that date, it is perhaps 
not strange they had never heard of Paley and his argument 
from design; for that dogma which was so satisfactory to Thomas 
Paine and his most Orthodox opponents did not have to wait for 
the coming of evolution to bring it into disrepute. Physics for a 
time made much of this argument even aiter metaphysics had 
proved its unreasonableness. Kant did an effective piece of 
work in shattering it to pieces; he called it the physico-theological 
argument from design for the being of Gol. The transcendental- 
ists left the watchmaker Deity of Paley badly wounded and half 
dead, to be three-fourths finished by the modern theory of evo- 
lution and behaviorism. These have now exposed the utter 
foolishness of the presumption that all things are designed for an 
intelligent purpose and for human comfort. Carried out to its 
ultimate meaning, the design argument would land us into be- 
lieving that cork trees are made for the purpose of furnishing 
cork for our bottles, and that fleas are black in order that we may 
catch them easier on a white skin. Also: 

“The little fleas which dogs do tease 
Have other fleas to bite ’em, 

And these in turn have other fleas, 
And so—ad infinitum.” 

One other reason why the teleology of Paley is dead—now 
not three-fourths dead but dead as the dodo, and past all hope 
of resurrection—is the proofs furnished us by science of the 
rudimentary forms in so many vegetable and animal structures. 
Such are the teeth of whales that never cut the gums, of certain 
birds also; the wings 0! various insects that are never opened or 
used; the caudal vertebra in man; the appendix vermiformis in 
the human intestines; the breasts on men; the dormant muscles 
in scalp and skin; the imperfect valvular system in man and the 
imperfect vascular organization that are the cause of many of 
life’s ills. Biology shows beyond peradventure that our bodies — 
are antique curiosity -shops, traveling museums in which are 
stored the blunders of the past. 

Paley’s argument from design means a mechanical Creator. 
A God who is outside of His creations as the finite watchmaker is 
outside the watch he is making. Mechanism and organic evolu- 
tion do not go together. Organic evolution is a teleology of 
dynamics, of tendencies. It is immanent in all worlds as its 
omnipresent thought and life, not outside of it as that of a me- 
chanical Creator, working with material alien to Himself. 

Paul sums up our gospel of organic evolution when he says: 
“We are laborers together with God.” 

H. Edward Latham. 

Dover, N. H. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Milwaukee Student Conference 


Addresses on the fundamentals of the Christian life and 
discussions of war, industry and race relations were the principal 
features of the great National Student Conference held at Mil- 
waukee, Dec. 28-Jan. 1. About 2,500 students were in attend- 
ance, representing every state in the Union and hundreds of 
institutions. Among the speakers were the Rev. G. Studdert 
Kennedy, the Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, Bruce Curry, Kirby Page, 
Harrison Elliot, Francis Miller, Dr. Chas. Gilkey, Dr. Mordecai 
Johnson and others of national reputation. Probably more 
resultful than the platform addresses, however, were the many 
hours devoted daily to group discussion, open forum, and in- 
formal conference. 

No pressure was put upon the delegates, but the fullest 
account was taken of varying opinions, and every opportunity 
was accorded for their expression. On the closing day the stu- 
dents were given opportunity to record their views on the various 
questions under discussion. The results of this poll were most 
interesting and significant. Briefly, they were as follows: 

War: The proposition, “I will not support any war,” got 
327 votes; “I am ready to support some wars but not others,” 
received 740 votes; 95 said, “I will not support any war declared 
by my country;” 356 said, “I am not ready to commit myself.’’ 

Industry; Concerning the industrial system, the range of 
Opinion expressed was as follows: “I recognize certain evils in 
the present capitalistic system, but believe the system as a 
whole is satisfactory and in accordance with the principles of 
Jesus,’ 38 votes; “that the present competitive economic order 
based on production for profit rather than for use is wrong,”’ 
800 votes; “that the present order should be displaced by a co- 
operative distributive system and a method of production in 
which the workers themselves share in the control,’ 592 votes; 
“that communism is nearer the ideals of Jesus than the present 
economic system and its policies more satisfactory,” 57 votes; 
“that students should do all in their power to strengthen and 
improve the American organized labor movement,” 385 votes. 

Race Relations: The results of the poll on race relations 
were surprisingly unanimous. ‘The first proposition was, ‘I am 
willing to give to the members of every race the same oppor- 
tunities that I have.’ The vote in favor of this proposition was 
so nearly unanimous that no attempt was made to count it. 
The opposite view was then submitted, “Regarding some races 
as inherently inferior to my own, I favor keeping them in their 
places,” and received eleven votes. 


American Arbitration Crusade 

The American Arbitration Crusade, 114 East 31st St., New 
York City, has offered $500 in prizes for letters, editorials, 
articles, sermons, slogans, etc., urging the prevention of war 
through arbitration. The idea is to induce our Government to 
outlaw war by negotiating treaties between the United States 
and every other nation providing for obligatory arbitration or 
adjudication of all disputes that may arise between them. 


United Churches 

An exhaustive study of the subject of rural church union 
has been made by the Institute of Social and Religious Research 
and summarized in the Survey by Robert W. McCulloch. Every 
part of the country except the South, where the movement has 
made little progress, was covered. There are 977 united churches, 
the denominations most strongly represented in these unions 
being the Northern Baptists, the Congregationalists, the Metho- 
dist Episcopals and the Presbyterians. Five-sixths of the entire 
number of these churches are in communities with a population 
of a thousand or less, ‘‘small places where the financial burden 
of maintaining two or more churches of different denominations 
would be likely to weigh heavily and cause complaints of over- 


-churching.” 


An outstanding disclosure of the survey is that the greater 
number of unions were for ned by lay leaders, men and women 
with no very intinate knowledge of the practises and viewpoints 
of overhead denominational organizations. For several years 
leaders of certain of the overhead bodies have been jointly active 
in furthering the movement in New England; but elsewhere 
the members of the churches concerned have usually solved their 
problems unaided, or are now working out the solutions without 
even knowing how similar experiments have resulted in other 
unions of the same kind. 

Regardless of the type, united churches appear to be able 
to win readily the favorable regard of non-church members; 
and o'ten they are in a position to engage successfully and 
without rivalry upon plans for community welfare. They 
draw an exceptionally large part of their funds from persons 
not members of the church, are able to pay their ministers un- 
usually high salaries; and, consequently, have a proportionately 
larger number of full-time, resident ministers trained in college 
and seminary than have strictly denominational churches in 
places of comparable size. These may be set down as indicating 
elements of strength. 


Religious Questionnaire Results 


The results of the recent nation-wide poll of religious beliefs 
conducted by the newspapers of sixteen principal cities has not, 
of course, proved anything, since those who answered selected 
themselves, as it were, instead of being selected by lot, but they 
are interesting nevertheless. They indicate that more people 
believe in God than go to church, and that in New York the 
number of “believers” is markedly less than in the country 
as a whole. Editorial comment has agreed that the disparity 
between the believers and the church attendants constitutes a 
direct challenge to the church. The questions, which were an- 
swered by more than 125,000 people, are given below with the 
percentage of affirmative answers. 

Do you believe in God? 91 per cent. 

Do you believe in immortality? 88 per cent. 

Do you believe in prayer as a means of personal relationship 
with God? 88 per cent. 

Do you believe that Jesus was divine as no other man was 
divine? 85 per cent. 

Do you regard the Bible as inspired in a sense that no other 
literature could be said to be inspired? 85 per cent. 

Are you an active member of any church? 17 per cent. 

Do you regularly attend any religious services? 176 per cent. 

Would you be willing to have your family grow up in a 
community in which there is no church? 13 per cent. 

Do you regularly have family worship in your home? 42 
per cent. 

Were you brought up in a religious home? 87 per cent. 

Do you send your children to any school of religious in- 
struction? 72 per cent. 

Do you think that religion in some form is a necessary ele- 
ment of life for the individual and for the community? 87 per cent. 


Book of Common Prayer Revised 


The House of Bishops of the Church of England, who met 
recently in a ten-day session for the purpose of seeking a compro- 
mise between Anglo-Catholic and Evangelical opinion regarding 
the Book of Common Prayer, have completely remodeled the 
marriage service by unanimous vote. Administration of public 
baptism has also been revised, as well as the burial service. A 
large number of new prayers and collects have been added for 
the regular services and for special occasions and saints’ days. 
Just before the Bishops’ Conference a parade of a few clergymen 
and about one hundred laymen marched in protest against any 
revision. Their banners read: ‘The Church is in danger. Altera‘ 
tion may wipe out the work of the Reformation.” 


= 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 

by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Jesus—Man of Genius 
By J. Middleton Murry. Harper and 

Brothers. $2.50. 

From time to time I have commented on 
studies of Jesus written by men who have 
no professional connection with Biblical 
criticism. All these studies have been 
interesting, rather because they revealed 
so much about the men who wrote them 
than because they helped us to understand 
Jesus. The significant books on Jesus— 
Schweitzer’s, Scott’s, Klausner’s, and the 
rest—have been written by New Testa- 
ment scholars. But at last a layman has 
appeared who has something to say. 

J. Middleton Murry is a novelist, a 
critic, and an editor, but primarily a 
critic, and a good one. Toa great extent I 
think his occupation explains his success 
in dealing with Jesus. As he says, much 
of his life has been spent in studying men 
of genius. Moreover, a good critic is per- 
haps more likely to have keen intuitive 
perception than a laborious scholar en- 
gaged in meticulous research. On the 
other hand, a novelist, a man of sensitive 
nature, is likely to ride a hobby where a 
painstaking pedant would readily per- 
ceive obstacles. In other words, the 
literary critic’s strength is also a weakness. 
Both the virtue and the defect appear in 
Murry’s book. 

The story of Jesus’ life, as Murry tells 
it, is essentially the account of his spiritual 
development. Naturally, therefore, he 
would begin with John’s baptism oi Jesus, 
even though he did not reject the birth 
stories. Murry does not believe that 
Jesus owed much of his message to John, 
for he holds that John was of the old order 
while Jesus was of the new, but he does 
argue very strongly that the baptism was 
the experience in which Jesus first became 
conscious of his relationship with God. 
This new experience, Murry holds, drove 
Jesus into the desert, where, in the struggle 
known as the tempiation, he developed for 
himself the consequences of his discovery. 
Then he was ready to preach. His mes- 
sage was in the form of John’s message, 
but its content Murry interprets as new: 
“Man had not to repent, but to turn and 
be changed, as Jesus himself had turned 
and been changed. They would be re- 
born, and the world would be reborn. All 
men would know themselves for God’s 
sons, and Him for their Father, and the 
Kingdom of God would be, there and then, 
at the very moment he spoke. The only 
time that was needed was time for the 
wonderful news to be spread abroad. It 
would spread swift as fire im stubble. All 
that men had to do was to believe in it.” 

Always, as is natural, Murry finds it 
difficult to tell just what it was that Jesus 
felt, just what it was that Jesus sought to 
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impart. He admits that it is impossible 
even to understand Jesus’ experience of 
God, for no one else has had such an ex- 
perience. But it is possible to recognize 
the importance of Jesus’ new sense of 
God’s reality. Murry does his best to 
suggest the tremendous significance of 
what had happened, and for him every- 
thing in Jesus’ life is explicable in terms 
of Jesus’ efforts to convey his own ex- 
perience to others. As he goes on to de- 
scribe the calling of the disciples, the 
various healings, the journeys, and finally 
the crucifixion, Murry seeks to interpret 
all these events in terms of Jesus’ eager- 
ness to welcome others into that commu- 
nion with God which he enjoyed. It is 
that application of a central interpreta- 
tion to all the happenings of Jesus’ life 
that gives the book its origimality, its sig- 
nificance—and its shortcomings. 

Obviously it is impossible to discuss in 
detail the way in which Murry interprets 
this point and that in Jesus’ life. It is 
enough to say that his Interpretations are 
always interesting and always consistent, 
and then one must pass on to consider one 
major point of interpretation—the growth 
of the Messianic consciousness. For this 
point is of central importance, and at the 
same time it is with Murry’s interpreta- 
tion of this point that most people will 
quarrel. 

In the beginning, Murry holds, Jesus 
believed that he would easily win many 
people to the attitude on which his own 
life was based. Like all other Jews, he 
believed in the imminence of the King- 
dom of God. “At all times,” to quote 
Murry, “he conceived the Kingdom of 
God under two aspects: objectively, as a 
mysterious condition of existence which 
was to descend upon the universal world— 
the actual reign of God—and, subjectively, 
as a condition of existence to be achieved 
by the individual within himself. The 
relation between these two conditions was 
simple. The man who achieved the new 
condition within himself would be, and 
knew that he would be, a partaker of the 
new condition when it overtook the uni- 
verse.” At first his message related simply 
to the urgency of achieving the new con- 
dition, but later he came to wonder, for 
he found none who had so achieved. 

Finding himself thus alone, and holding 
the view of an objective as well as sub- 
jective Kingdom, Jesus came to feel that 
his relationship to the Kingdom was 
unique. In short, he came to think of 
himself as the Messiah, whom all Jews 
expected to usher in the physical king- 
dom. He could explain his uniqueness in 
no other way. With the conceptions of 
the Messiah as a mighty warrior Jesus 
knew his life did not belong, but he knew 
another conception of the Messiah, that 
expressed in the songs of the Suffering 


Servant in Deutero-Isaiah. With that 
figure he identified himself, p. ing, as a 
result, to go to Jerusalem and to die. 
Murry believes that Jesus deliberately 
planned the day and the manner of his 
death, and he further believes that Jesus 
fully expected that, either at the time of 
his death or soon thereafter, he would be 
revealed as the Son of Man, the herald 
of the Kingdom of God. Jesus died, 
Murry tells us, because of a delusion, but 
he declares that that in no way lessens the 
grandeur of his death or the significance 
of his teaching. His conception of the 
Kingdom of God as an objective condi- 
tion was a product of the religious develop- 
ment of his race and was only of passing 
import. His conception of the Kingdom 
of God as a subjective condition was 
unique and of eternal significance. So far 
as we are concerned it can be held apart 
from the other conception, though in his 
own life the two were bound together. 

Tt will be clear to anybody who is fa- 
miliar with the literature on the life of 
Jesus that on the surface there is little 
that is original in Murry’s interpretation. 
Certainly the so-called eschatalogical ap- 
proach to Jesus has been much debated 
since Schweitzer’s book appeared. What 
Murry does do is to make perfectly clear 
that Jesus’ views on the future do not 
invalidate either his ethical teachings or 
his basic relationship with God. This is 
something which has been attempted 
several times—notably in Rollin Lynde 
Hartt’s book of three or four years back— 
but it has never been done so convincingly. 

There are, as I have suggested, minor 
defects in the book. The treatment of 
miracles seems to me distinctly unscien- 
tific. Murry’s argument of the alleged 
Davidie parentage is based on exceedingly 
shaky exegesis. His unwillingness to 
accept the conclusions of modern scholar- 
ship in the two stories of the feeding of 
multitudes and in the matter of the 
various Marys and in the stories of the 
trial is completely unsound. These are 
his examples of faults to which he is led 
by his desire to emphasize his central 
thesis, and there are others. But what is 
important is that on the whole Murry does 
drive home his two main points: That 
Jesus’ significance lies in his sense of a new 
relationship with God, and that his teach- 
ing is of unique value despite the Mes- 
sianic delusion. These points he does 
meke clear, and by clinging to them he is 
able to present a thoroughgoing and re- 
vealing interpretation of Jesus’ entire life. 
Nineteen hundred years after Jesus lived, 
with only inadequate sources of informa- 
tion, we can not hope to understand a man 
who would undoubtedly baffle our intelli- 
gence if he were in our midst and subject 
to our most careful observation. But 

(Continued on page 198) 
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DIFFERENT, BUT STILL 
CHRISTMAS 


Our first Christmas plans began to take 
form in October. All the Sunday schools, 
kindergartens, Dojin House, the churches, 
the Cary home and Blackmer Home began 
preparations, and rehearsals were well 
under way by December first. Blackmer 
Home had issued invitations to all the 
former Home girls for an old-fashioned 
Home Christmas party, and all was shap- 
ing toward our usual joyous celebrations, 
when the news concerning the serious 
nature of the illness of the Emperor began 
to be disquieting. In the uncertainty it 
was hard to know what was best to do. It 
was too bad to disappoint the children, 
for many of whom it would be the first 
Christian Christmas, and we disliked to 
recall our invitations unless it were neces- 
sary. On the other hand our loyalty to 
the Imperial family prompted us to forego 
all gayety in the face of the nation’s anx- 
iety. Even we Americans over here can 
not fully appreciate the reverence of the 
Japanese for their ruler. It is a develop- 
ment not of years, but of centuries. We 
Americans love and revere our Stars and 
Stripes, but that sentiment is an infant 
compared to the strength of the Japanese 
almost worshipful reverence for the Em- 
peror. 

And so, as Christmas drew nearer and 
it became all too evident that the illness 
could have no other than a fatal termina- 
tion, all plans were abandoned, all invita- 
tions recalled, and we held only simple 
prayer services after which the children 
were quietly given the presents prepared 
for them. 

The news of the death of the Emperor 
was announced on Christmas Day, and all 
entertainments, all music and all joy were 
hushed as the nation mourned. 

Even before these changes were made 
in our plans at Blackmer Home we had dis- 
cussed the plan of having a ‘‘White Christ- 
mas.” Mrs. Rowe had taken two of the 
older girls to visit the ““Kobokan,” the 
social service work of the W. C. T. U., in 
the most miserable section of Tokyo, and 
when, on their return, they told the other 
girls of the misery and abject poverty and 
suffering they had seen, there was an im- 
mediate desire to “do something.” We 
planned to go over there and give a pro- 
gram at the settlement, but this of course 
was not carried out. 

A so-called ‘“White Christmas” at Sun- 
day school or church does not entirely 
deprive American children of their Christ- 
mas gifts, but if we carried out the idea 
in Blackmer Home the girls would have 
no other Christmas. So we decided on an 
almost white one. The girls and teachers 
agreed to give only one present each, thus 
each would receive but one. 


On the evening of the 23d we had a 
chicken dinner in American style, with no 
guests but the three young ladies who have 
interpreted for us this year and Oak Park, 
Illinois, former Home girl, Sachiko Hata, 
who happened to arrive just at that time 
to call. 

After dinner we gathered in the parlor 
for evening devotions, led by Mrs. Rowe, 
during which we lighted the Christmas 
candle in the window ‘‘to guide the Christ 
Child to our Home,” and then we brought 
our gifts to him, our offering to “the least 
of these his children,” in the slums of 
Tokyo. The next day the two girls went 
again to the Kobokan, taking twenty-four 
yen ($12) of our offering, and found con- 
ditions even more terrible than before, 
for a fire had swept the neighborhood, 
taking from them who had not even the 
little they had. And so our hearts were 
filled with joy that we had been permitted 
to bring help just when most needed. No, 
we need not have feared this Christmas 
would have failed in its measure of happi- 
ness! For not only this joy of the blessed- 
ness of giving was ours, but also we had 


our one simple little gift drawn by lot, and 
gifts to the Home from American friends. 

And never, since girls were created with 
hearts of mothers in them, were girls ever 
made more ecstatically happy by receiving 
a doll, than were those of Blackmer Home 
upon the arrival of three walking, talking 
dolls from Providence! We shared with 
Mrs. Cary later, sending one of the babies 
for her to amuse her little guests with, but 
scarcely a moment: of the day since they 
came have our twins, named Faith and 
Hope Blackmer, been out of some one’s 
arms. You never saw such devotion as 
their seventeen mothers show and (let me 
whisper it) it is only because there are so 
many to share them that Mrs. Rowe hasn’t 
had her fill of loving those American dolls 
yet. If every one of the coming Friendship 
dolls receives a like welcome, their mission 
will be grandly fulfilled. 

The next morning after our party, Set- 
suko Uda, one of the youngest of the girls, 
almost the shyest, on the stairs going down 
to breakfast, in an unusual burst of emo- 
tion grasped Mrs. Rowe’s hand and said, 
“This was a lovely Christmas.’ And so, 
different as it was, it was a happy Birthday 
of our King. 

Alice G. Rowe. 

Blackmer Home, Jan. 4. 


The February Magazines 


The American carries two articles of 
particular interest to church people. The 
first, “Sarah Harrison Has Taken 4,000 
Traveling Men to Church,’ tells of the 
experiment of an enterprising woman in 
Danville, Va., in ministering to the spirit- 
ual needs of the strangers who happened 
to be stranded in the city over Sunday. 
Her success in developing the church-going 
habit among men of the type usually most 
disinclined to any such performance is a 
challenge to all church workers. The 
second article in the American tells the 
story of Dr. Creighton R. Storey, the best- 
loved man in Albany, what he has done 
with a little church in the poorest section 
of the city, and how he did it. 

Bruce Barton contributes an article to 
the Woman’s Home Companion which is a 
sort of appendix to “The Man Nobody 
Knows.” He writes it in answer to the 
many letters which have come to him 
asking, What can we believe?”’ He em- 
bodies his reply in the story of a typical 
American woman whose intelligence forced 
her to discard the crudely orthodox faith 
in which she was brought up, and who has 
worked out seven simple points of faith 
to take its place. As what she eventually 
arrives at is nothing more or less than 
plain, unvarnished Universalism, readers 
of the Leader will be interested, and perhaps 
amused, to read this article. 

The Forum has been conducting a prize 
debate on the question “Is It Right to 
Break Unjust Laws?” and prints the win- 
ning articles in the current issue. Benja- 


min Francis Sager argues on the affirmative 
that it is undemocratic and unpatriotic 
to submit to injustice, even from law, that 
in many cases our fundamental law has 
arisen through the defiance of unjust laws, 
and that disobedience is the best method 
of combating them. Norman Hapgood, 
on the negative, argues that laws are in- 
tended to be obeyed, and that it is the 
business of responsible citizens to find 
means of repealing or satisfactorily inter- 
preting any law that is held to be unjust. 
The editor, in a footnote, summarizes his 
personal reaction to the debate and casts 
his vote in favor of Mr. Hapgood. 

Another article in the Forum is by Smith 
Ely Jelliffe, on ““Women and the Old Im- 
morality.’”’ The author delivers a scathing 
rebuke to all possessors of new-fangled, 
feministic notions, resorting to such con- 
temptuous epithets as ‘paltry batik- 
pounder” and “wild young bobbed-haired 
badineuses’” to emphasize his contention 
that the new morality is merely a “‘fan- 
tastic epic of the bungled and botched.” 
Snappy reading, but a bit frenzied. 

Granville Hicks has an article on “The 
Parsons and the War’ in the American 
Mercury which would be a very effective 
piece of work if it weren’t written in such a 
sneering, Menckenesque spirit that any 
reader with a sense of fair play must at 
once take up the cudgels for the parsons. 

“Jimmie Goes to Sunday School’ in 
Scribner’s is a vigorous protest against the 


“average Sunday school lesson. The writer 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


rs | 
WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Feb. 6-12. Everett, Mass., Swamp-_ 


scott, Mass. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 


Feb. 6-12. Illinois. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Feb. 6-12. Vermont. Headquarters. 


THE THIRD FLOOR BACK 


The Roxbury Institute was fine—super- 
fine. The Massachusetts Association and 
the Boston Sabbath School Union have 
become partners in a most useful enter- 
prise, holding an annual institute for the 
discussion of the every-day problems with 
which liberal church schools are con- 
fronted. The attendance is good and the 
spirit, evident on every face, is delightful. 
Surely schools that send representatives 
so wide-awake and with such “mind to 
work’? must be healthy and progressive. 
Inasmuch as we use our own workers on so 
many programs, it probably is wise to look 
outside the denomination for the leaders 
at these conferences. The talent has been 
well chosen. I had the privilege of attend- 
ing Mr. Merritt’s three periods on organiza- 
tion and administration, and I was de- 
lighted both with him and with his au- 
dience. Some time I shall take the liberty 
to write down in brief form some of his 
wise suggestions and to print them on the 
Search-Light page of the Leader. 


Our dear sister, Miss Elizabeth H. Ran- 
dall, after two years of pain and inactivity, 
has been released and promoted. Wise in 
counsel, constant in effort, strong in opti- 
mism, she was for many years one of the 
most useful workers of the Massachusetts 
Association and of the General Association. 
Her long experience as a teacher, both at 
Dean Academy and elsewhere, gave an 
unusual understanding of the young people 
of to-day and of the problems confronting 
their friends and helpers. I now say to 
others, as I often said to her, that her serv- 
ice as the author of some of our pamphlets, 
as a teacher at our institutes, and as super- 
intendent of our department of interme- 
diate education, placed all Universalists 
permanently in her debt. I know, more- 
over, that as Mrs. Chamberlain’s asso- 
ciate in Massachusetts field work she 
visited no school without lifting its ideals 
and strengthening its life. Her influence 
remains. Being dead, she yet speaketh. 


We've had a Board meeting. Our mid- 
year Board meetings are queer gatherings, 
very inexpensive but very effective. Our 
western members do not attend in person, 
but send their suggestions in advance and 
also vote by mail on important questions 
that come up. Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Hempel 
and Dr. Huntley get together at very small 


Sunburst children who are helped by 
the American Missionary Offering 
and who give their share to it for the 
help of other children. 

* * 

cost, Miss Earle and Miss Slaughter sit in 

and are given all privileges of participation 

—and business is done. People laugh 

when they are told that the annual ex- 

penses of our Board are less than $75; but 
we do not mind being laughed at. The 

Institutes claimed principal attention at 

our January session. No backward steps! 

Forward steps everywhere! That is the 

decision in regard to the Institutes for 

1927. At Murray Grove there is likely to 

be a combination arrangement with the 

Missionary Association and the Young 

People, but that will mean, not retrench- 

ment, but progress. The officers dis- 

cussed very seriously the financial situa- 
tion, which has been made difficult by the 
necessary cutting off of considerable de- 
nominational support. They were unani- 
mous in believing that there must be no 
reduction of service, but rather a fulfilment 
of the complete program as outlined at the 

Philadelphia Convention. A strenuous 

effort is to be made to secure enough extra 

contributions so that there will be no 
deficit at the end of the year. But, deficit 
or no deficit, the work must go on. 


Is it generally known that there is in 
America a ‘‘Junior Atheist League,’’ the 
announced object of which is to give 
godless children an opportunity to emanci- 
pate their companions from unreasonable 
religion? It exists for boys and girls from 
seven to seventeen. In answer to an ad- 
vertisement, I sent for literature. The 
secretary, a young woman of sixteen, 
honors me with a letter which is dated 
“January 14, U. S. 150,” which is ad- 
dressed to ‘‘Dear Comrade Huntley,’’ and 
which is signed “Iconoclastically yours.’’ 
She asks, “Are you not anxious to assist 
us in the work of atheizing America?”’ and 
implies that I may have Boston as my 
particular territory. I have read with 


considerable care the papers and pam- 
phlets which she sent. Can it be that she 
and her parents and her other sponsors 
have never heard of liberal religion? No- 
where do I find a word to indicate that 
there is any alternative between what the 
writers call “‘funny-dementalism” and 
absolute atheism. Apparently the children 
are being taught that to accept any doc- 
trine of evolution or any other teaching of 
modern science is to give up every form 
and particle of religion. No, I do not 
think that I will assist in atheizing the 
young people who are to be in supreme 
need of a rational and sustaining religion. 
I think I will work a little harder for a 
gospel that will stand the test of a scientific 
age and that I will call on my associates 
to redouble their efforts. 


The Sojourner. 
* x 


LESSONS PREPARATORY TO THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
OFFERING 

When? 
The first Sunday of February. In the 
period of desk instruction, or for five 
minutes of the class period. 


Where may we find material? 
The superintendent’s note-book sug- 
gestions for these Sundays and a special 
page included with them. 
A leaflet which has been sent to all 
ministers and superintendents. 
The Bulletin of the W. N. M. A. often 
tells news of Miss Powell’s work. 
This Search Lights page included articles 
about Suffolk in the issues of Jan. 1 
and Jan. 8. 


How? 
Develop the spirit of brotherhood and 
generosity through the worship services. 
Present interesting information gleaned 
from the sources named above. 

Use the dialogue in the American Mis- 
sionary Offering leaflet. Other dialogues. 
or impersonations may be worked. out 
from the superintendent’s note-book 
pages. 

Show how our effort to help the neglected 
people of our country links us with Lin- 
coln, as imitators of this spirit. 

Take the offering on Feb. 13 with dig- 
nity, using the special envelopes and 
aiming at one’ hundred per cent con- 
tributing. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


The Roland Williams orchestra is now 
a regular feature of our church school at 
Seranton, Penn. As one result two of the 
players have enrolled as members of the 
school. We ought to have more orchestras 
and could have if we gave the matter 
serious thought. Thank you, Scranton, 
for the good example. : 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


There are a number 
of very fine things 
happening with our 
churches nowadays. 
Some churches and 
some ministers have a 
zeal for. telling about 
their achievements. 
But with a considerable 
number their diffidence overcomes their 
sense of publicity, and the Leader family, 
in consequence, is unacquainted with some 
cheering news. Here is where the Superin- 
tendent’s letter scores. It comes in to fill 
the gap by reporting those items which 
local reporters, through modesty, fail to 
“get over’ to the rest of us. * * The 
story of the doings at Yarmouthport reads 
like a romance. Here isa church which for 
long years has been closed. The clock in 
the tower had ceased to act. The paint was 
washed from the building. The cement 
in the foundation had crumbled away. 
Inside the dust and mice held sway. Go 
into Yarmouthport upon any Sunday now 
and you will find a happy congregation 
gathered in an attractive “meeting-house”’ 
enjoying a service as helpful as may be 
had anywhere. The building was opened 
two years ago for a few services in the 
summer. Last summer the plan was re- 
peated for a longer period. At the close 
of the summer the people wondered why 
they could not keep going through the fall, 
and maybe the winter too. Dr. Morrison 
was secured as the preacher for each alter- 
nate Sunday. The local troup takes care 
of the service upon the day when Dr. Mor- 
rison is not there. The congregations are 
uniformly larger than the combined con- 
gregations of the other two churches. The 
building has been painted inside and out, 
the pipe organ has been fully repaired, 
the foundation once more is pointed up 
and strengthened, the clock is restored 
and connected with the bell in the tower 
so that the townspeople hear the hours 
struck by that timepiece which has been 
silent for many years. Electric lights 
have been installed, and recently the heat- 
ing plant beneath the church has been 
completely renewed. With the first of 
April, Chatham, near by, will reopen its 
church and Dr. Morrison will be the 
preacher at both places. * * Between Jan. 
16 and 23, Mr. Thorburn, the young pastor 
at Amesbury, had an entire week of special 
services. It was Home Coming Week 
for the Universalists of Amesbury. The 
week opened with the sermon by the 
minister on the 16th. His subject was 
“Religion and the Individual.” On Mon- 
day evening, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, in 
whose twelve-year pastorate the present 
fine church building was erected, was the 
speaker. On Thursday evening there was 
a banquet at which the invited speakers 


were two former pastors, Rev. A. Francis 
Walch of Augusta, Maine, and Rev. 
Charles A. Haney of North Attleboro, 
Mass. * * Two items from the First 
Church in Worcester are of great and 
general interest. First, the result of the 
wonderful fair held back in December. 
It used to be thought that $1,000 was 
about the right amount for the Worcester 
church to clear at a fair. But things are 
going up in Worcester. The net financial 
results of this latest fair are $1,546. That’s 
fine. But the second thing from this 
church is finer. It needs a parish house 
badly. And it is going to have it. At the 
annual parish meeting Jan. 25, the parish 
considered the purchase of an adjoining 
lot at a cost of about $12,000 and the 
erection thereon of a parish house to cost 
about $25,000. At this meeting there was 
presented the budget for 1927. This 
ealled for $15,820, including $2,100 for 
the Five Year Program for this year. * * 
Out in Orange, beginning Jan. 9, Mr. Blair 
is presenting to his people a series of ser- 
mons of a decidedly instructive denomi- 
national character. Here are the subjects: 
“John Murray, the Founder,” ‘Hosea 
Ballou, the Theologian,” “Hosea Ballou 
2d, the Educator,” “E. H. Chapin, the 
Preacher,” “‘Alonzo A. Miner, the Re- 
former,” and ‘‘Q. H. Shinn, the Mission- 
ary.’ * * Jan. 9 in Beverly was noted as 
the day upon which all of the Protestant 
ministers of the place exchanged pulpits. 
This in itself is being done in enough 
places to take it out of the class of the 
unique. But in Beverly no attendant 
knew before he went into church the par- 
ticular preacher he was to hear. This plan 
has been followed in some places, but it 
still has about it much of novelty. In 
Beverly, as it will do elsewhere, it resulted 
in greatly emphasizing the deeper and 
broader things of our common religion. * * 
It is known pretty generally now that 
Quincy has recently settled a new minister. 
He is Rev. Edwin L. Noble. With the 
coming of Mr. Noble this church has 
adopted the significant slogan, “The 
Friendly Church.’ This spirit was shown 
in the reception tendered recently to the 
minister and his family. Over one hundred 
parishioners were present. Visiting minis- 
ters from the Unitarian church, the Bap- 
tist church, the Community church and 
two near-by Universalist churches were 
present to bring greetings and a welcome. 
Letters of appreciation and good-will were 
read from ministers of the Congregational 
church, the Episcopal church, the Metho- 
dist church and from the’ Universalist 
State Superintendent. The pastorate of 
Mr. Noble opens auspiciously. * * One 
of the many privileges of a Superintendent 
is that of visiting his churches on the 
oceasion of their annual meetings, when 


the condition of the affairs of the parish 
is laid bare to all eyes. The day of the 
annual meeting is a judgment day for the 
church. On Jan. 11 such a visit was made 
to the church of Rev. Francis W. Gibbs in 
Fitchburg. Every department rendered a 
report. Every report was given the closest 
attention. The financial condition of the 
society was completely set forth in a 
printed statement. The minister reviewed 
not only his own service, but took occasion, 
as he should, to present a complete survey 
of the activities of this church. The ex- 
penditures the past year have amounted to 
$9,124. The announcement of the pay- 
ment of the final $800 of a note which 
has been before the parish for several 
years was received with great delight. 
One of the most encouraging parts of the 
general work in Fitchburg is the church 
school, which is doing excellent service. 
* * In January Mr. Cowing of Malden 
preached a series of sermons upon ‘‘The 
Pilgrimage of Life.”” Some of the subjects 
were: “Keeping Fit for the Journey,” 
“Companions Along the Way,” “Learning 
from Experiences.” In February Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Psalm of Life” is to form the 
basis for another group of sermons. Some 
of the subjects will be: “Life Is Not an 
Empty Dream,” “Life Is Real,” ‘Life Is 
Earnest,” ‘Footprints in the Sands of 
Time,” ‘‘Learn to Labor and to Wait.” 
At the monthly parish supper and meeting 
Jan. 20, Rev. Otto S. Raspe of Cambridge 
was the speaker. * * Chelsea gathered in 
$617 from its fair held a few weeks ago. 
Just now the thought of all is centered 
upon a new lantern which is needed in the 
educational work of the church. A bit of 
fine neighborly service is providing the 
means with which to get the lantern. On 
Feb. 15, Mr. Milburn of Everett is coming 
over to give his illustrated lecture on 
Bonnie Scotland. Mr. Milburn donates 
his service and his lecture. All that is 
received will be used for the desired pur- 
pose. * * It is not too soon to make an- 
nouncement of two events of great im- 
portance to Universalists of Massachu- 
setts. The next meeting of the Convention 
will not be held in Palmer, as already 
announced. Without a minister at present, 
Palmer asks to be released from entertain- 
ing the Convention in 1927. At the same 
time a very. cordial invitation has come 
from Monson to hold the Convention 
there. In all probability the 1927 gather- 
ing will be in Monson, May 17-19. * * 
The other announcement has to do with 
the annual Laymen’s Banquet and get- 
together. A committee consisting of 
Samuel T. Cushing, Wallace M. Powers, 
Alvar W. Polk and the Superintendent is 
at work upon the plans for this event. 
Presumably the affair will be held in 
Dr. Roblin’s church on Friday evening, 
Feb. 25. 
Leroy W. Coons. 
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Georgia Letter 


Atlanta.—The Liberal 
8] Christian Church is ex- 
periencing a re-birth under 
the ministry of the Rev. 
Clinton Lee Scott. There 
is a spirit of progress, 
easily seen, in all the de- 
partments. The congre- 
gations have been unusu- 
ally good and growing, and 
several additions have been made to the 
membership since Mr. Scott came. There 
is an unusual degree of interest in the 
Laymen’s League, the church school, the 
Ladies’ Mission Circle and the Y. P. C. U. 
This is especially true of the Modern Bible 


Class. Mr. James P. Faulkner is the 
teacher. Many attend the church school 


just to hear Mr. Faulkner’s lectures to 
this class. And the remark is often heard, 
“That talk this morning did me as much 
good as a sermon.” Mr. Scott was the 
unanimous choice of this church and we 
bespeak for him a happy and success- 
ful pastorate. * * Canon.—aAt the last 
meeting of the church, an arrangement 
was entered into with the Superintendent 
to preach for this church once each month 
or secure some one else to fill the pulpit. 
They will expect the Superintendent to 
visit the church in person at least six times 
during the year. Acting under the in- 
structions of the Executive Board of the 
State Convention, the Superintendent will 
give special attention to the points that 
seem to afiord the greatest opportunity. 
This is done not with the idea of abandon- 
ing the missionary work but of securing, 
if possible, greater results. Canon has 
been selected as one of the points where 
this special effort is to be made. The 
Canon church has lost heavily in the last 
few years by removals, the burning oi its 
parsonage, and crop failures and other 
causes, yet the spirit of the people is un- 
daunted. They are determined to carry 
on. Such a spirit is bound to win. * * 
Rockwell.—For the past two years there 
has been a very fine spirit in this church. 
The members have been faithful and en- 
thusiastic and the church school has been 
one of the very best in the state. Of 
course it has not been one of the largest, 
but its spirit has been the finest and its 
methods very successful. The success of 
this school is due to the ability and en- 
thusiasm of those behind it. With such 
men as Col. R. H. Kimball, W. A. Bradley, 
G. W. Woodruff, and the Parkers, Hills 
and Howses, any movement would suc- 
ceed. These workers have demonstrated 
that any church can have a successful 
school, if it is wanted bad enough. The 
Rockwell church has been designated as 
another one of the points where results 
may be expected. And every effort will 
be made in that direction. * * Senoia.— 
The Senoia church is not strong numeri- 
cally or financially. But it paid more last 
year than some others with a much larger 


membership. The Canon church is the 
only one in the state that paid more. This 
is due to the faithfulness and loyalty of the 
members and not to their ability to pay 
more. At the last service held they de- 
clared their intention of carrying on, and 
the Superintendent was asked to give 
them one Sunday in the month. This he 
will try to do or secure some one to take 
his place. * * Other Places.—The Super- 
intendent will also look after the work at 
Allatoona, Waleska, Windsor, Cordele, 
and other places, as opportunity affords— 
enough to keep him busy, at any rate “‘to 
keep him from eating idle bread.” * * 
Liberals in Atlanta.—Not all the lib- 
erals of Atlanta are working in the Liberal 
Christian Church. Some of the men 
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whose influence is far reaching are to be 
found in other communions. Rev. N. R- 
H. Moore, rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church, and Rev. D. Witherspoon Dodge 
of the Central Congregational Church are 
notable examples. These are two of the 
most influential men in Atlanta, and they 
are just as broad-minded and up-to-date 
in their theology as any of us. Rev. Carter 
Helm Jones of the Second Baptist Church 
and Rev. Richard Orme Flinn of the North 
Avenue Presbyterian Church are also 
liberals, though not as outspoken as the 
first two mentioned. It is an occasion for 
rejoicing that such men as these are really 
our allies though not working under the 
same name. Fundamentally they are the 
same. And “he that is not against us, is 
for us.” - 
J. M. Rasnake. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday, 
Jan. 24. The president, Rev. Reubens Rea 
Hadley, presided and Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood of Woonsocket conducted the devo- 
tions, giving one of Dr. Rauschenbusch’s 
beautiful prayers. Those in attendance 
were: Messrs. Marshall, Page, Nichols, 
Ayres, Bissell, Gray, Stevens, Fischer, 
Lowe, Brush, G. H. Leining, Hoyt, Hunt- 
ley, van Schaick, Spear, Raspe, E. R. 
Walker, Eaton, McIntire, Walch, Cardall, 
Vossema, Emmons, Conklin, Polk, Rev. 
Arthur Warner Littlefield of Middleboro 
(Unitarian), and Miss Freeman, Mrs. 
Chamberlain and Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. 

Dr. Marshall introduced the speaker of 
the morning, Dr. C. Telford Erickson. 
“This man’s life,” he said, “has been as 
epic in its own way as any of the great 
missionary stories which have become 
part of our common religious experience. 
The Albanian American Agricultural 
School is the realization of his dream that 
in the heart of the Balkans there might be 
an institution which would serve as a 
center of Brotherhood among an un- 
brotherly people.” 

“TI wish I could make you understand 
the Albanians,’ began Dr. Erickson. “I 
wish I could make you sense with me 
something of the struggle through which 
they have come for twenty centuries. 
Hope has been awakened in their hearts 
only to be crushed again and yet again, 
hope of one day taking an acknowledged 
and honored place among the nations of 
the world. They are a very little people, 
so little that the rest of the world have 
been tramping over them for hundreds of 
years. And those very countries who 
went to war because they felt that Bel- 
gium had been violated crossed over the 
backs of these people without hesitation, 
used their animals for food, their wood 
for fire and their women for their lusts. 
Tt is impossible to find any Albanian his- 
tory because that history has been smoth- 
ered up in the history of the nations which 


have occupied that land for centuries, and 
yet here they are, as agreed by anthro- 
pologists, the oldest race of Europe. Their 
language is as distinct from that of the 
other races of the Balkans as is Chinese. 
For hundreds of years they have been 
putting up a stubborn fight against ex- 
tinction, and in that fight they have de 
veloped three national virtues which are 
found in Albanians of all classes and all 
religions. 

“First, their word of honor. If an Alba- 
nian has given his word he will sacrifice 
his life before he will break it. And this 
is true of the sheep-herders, the orphans, 
the very beggars of the streets. 

“Second is their reverence for home. 
The various members have no dividing in- 
terests outside, ag is so generally the case 
in this country. Home is the institution 
which has held the race together, and there 
is one word in the language which means 
both home and altar. 

“Their third national virtue is their 
reverence for womanhood. Until the war 
I never knew of a dishonored Albanian 
woman. I never knew of a disrupted 
Albanian home. Their women can travel 
all over the country alone and unattended 
in perfect safety. And the fountain of the 
race has been kept pure because the women 
have considered it a disgrace to marry any 
but Albanians. 

“Tt was President Wilson’s staunch in- 
sistence at the time of the Peace Confer- 
ence that he would never allow Albania to 
be sacrificed that won the day. Albania 
was admitted to the League. She was 
told to set to and build herself a state. But 
what did they give her to build it on? 
Ignorance—so deep, so dark, that nothing 
on the continent of Europe can compare 
with it. Poverty—so desperate that one 
cent to them is as big as five dollars seems 
to us. Horrible, grinding poverty, so that 
the refugee problem only merges into the 
problem of the whole nation. Jealousy 
and avariciousness and ill-will on the part 
of Albania’s neighbors, all of whom want 
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to possess this strategic territory. And 
finally, a religious problem of great diffi- 
culty. To these poor Albanians religion 
has been something to be afraid of and to 
look at askance because it has been utilized 
by their enemies for political propaganda. 
Islam, the Greek Orthodox Church and 
the Roman-Catholic have all endeavored 
to break down the national spirit. But 
there is this to be said for the religious 
situation in Albania. It is the one nation 
of the world where Christians and 
Mohammedans mingle without restriction. 
My relations to the Mohammedans in 
Albania has been very intimate. They 
have held services in common, the Greek 
Orthodox, the Catholics, and the Moham- 
medans. Jn fact, they take such co- 
operation more or less as a matter of course. 

“JT have left myself little time to talk 
about my own particular interest in Al- 
bania, the Agricultural School,” continued 
Dr. Erickson, and went on to outline 
briefly the great need for such an institu- 
tion in Albania, the only hope for the 
prosperity of the country being in its 
farming. He told of his various difficulties 
and disappointments in the establishment 
of the school, his selection of just the right 
tract of land, only to find when he returned 
several months later with the required 
funds from America that his land had been 
turned over to the refugees, making it 
necessary for him to start the search for 
available land all over again. He spoke 
in glowing terms of the co-operation and 
encouragement he had received from the 
Albanian Government. He recounted his 
struggle to get the necessary equipment 
for the school and his desire to put up 
buildings that looked permanent so the 
people would have faith in the enterprise 
after the many discouragements they had 
undergone through watching various or- 
ganizations—the Red Cross, the Metho- 
dists, the American Board—come in, start 
something, and pull out again. The build- 
ing finally erected to house the boys’ 
school was built with money from the 
World Service Fund, and called Arthur 
Nash Hall, but only a few weeks after its 
completion, just as Dr. Erickson had left 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rey. John Edwin Price, who has been 
associate editor of the Nash Journal, a 
new weekly periodical founded by Arthur 
Nash, has been made editor. 


Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin of Monroe, 
Wis., recently gave two recitals in that 
city in collaboration with Theodore W. 
Schemp. Mr. McLaughlin has a lyric- 
tenor voice. Mr. Schemp is a pianist. 
The program included selections from 
Debussy, Schubert, Schumann, Rachmani- 
noff and Chopin. 


Rev. Harvey J. Moore, who conducted 
the Morning Watch during the week of 


for America, an earthquake knocked it to 
pieces. The boys are now living in an 
open shed. 

“We sent to Trieste for a Fordson trac- 
tor,’ went on Dr. Erickson, ‘‘and men, 
women and children followed it back and 
forth over the field all day long, fascinated. 
One of our great difficulties has been in 
getting workers and teachers. I had three 
boys from the Pennsylvania State Agri- 
cultural College, one for animal husbandry, 
one for gardening, one for fruit growing. 
Then I had a shipment of cuttings from the 
Department of Agriculture and gave them 
to the fruit-growing graduate to put out. 
When I went to inspect I found that 
thirty-seven of them had been put in 
upside down! 

“This year we had a fine crop of wheat, 
barley and corn, sugar beets weighing 
seventeen pounds and cotton with 117 
balls on one stalk. We had so much grain 
that we had no place to put it, and thirty- 
eight varieties of vegetables. We staged 
a practical demonstration of corn growing, 
giving the natives one field on which they 
were to grow native corn, using their own 
seed and their own tools. Then in the ad- 
jacent field we planted American corn 
and used what farm machinery we had 
in its cultivation. Of course the contrast 
spoke for itself. Why, that American corn 
had some ears a foot in length. The Alba- 
nian Minister of Agriculture, who had 
decided to investigate for himself the 
reports that we weren’t doing all that 
could be expected of us, was so impressed 
by his visit that he immediately registered 
his own daughter as a pupil at the school. 

“As our staff stands now we have twelve 
teachers in all, one-half of whom are 
Americans. And in the schools we have 
forty boys and thirty girls.” 

Dr. Erickson’s listeners showed their 
interest by showering him with questions. 
Dr. Marshall explained that all those 
present would receive in the course of the 
next week an appeal for contributions to 
the work of the school, and suggested that 
arrangements for Dr. Erickson to speak 
before church groups would be of value. 

JBJS 5 he 


and Interests 


Jan. 8 and whose addresses at that time 
are now appearing in the Leader, has been 
appointed Radio Pastor of Station WEEI. 
He will broadcast each Friday at 2.55 p.m. 
a twenty-minute service for shut-ins and 
others who are interested. 


Rey. Harry E. Townsend of Westbrook, 
Maine, and Dr. Theodore Fischer of New 
Haven, Conn., were visitors at Head- 
quarters, Jan. 24. 


Mr. and Mrs. Varnum Harris of New- 
port, N. Y., celebrated their seventy-first 
wedding anniversary Monday, Jan. 24. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris, both of whom are 
past ninety years of age, are in fairly 


robust health. Mr. Harris frequently 


. walks from his home to the church, of 


which he is the chairman of the board of 
trustees. 


California 


Santa Paula.—Rev. Frank Lincoln Mas- 
seck, pastor. This parish has suffered a 
great loss in the death, within two months, 
of two sisters who were most devoted to the 
church. The first to go was Mrs. Alice S. 
McKevett, one of the most generous con- 
tributors to the support of the church 
throughout its history. She and her 
husband assisted in the establishment of 
the church, about 1890, and Mr. McKevett 
was superintendent of the Sunday school 
for many years. He acquired a fortune 
which his widow used for many benefac- 
tions. She presented to the women of the 
city a beautiful clubhouse which is the 
center of manifold activities. In her will 
she left $1,000 to the Mary A. Livermore 
Society, which is the Ladies’ Aid of the 
church and in which she always was par- 
ticularly interested. Two months later her 
sister, Miss Maria F. Stowell, left us. She 
was especially interested in the young 
people of the church, and had attended 
many of the State and National Conven- 
tions. She was also interested in the mis- 
sionary work of our women. At one 
period the life of our church depended 
upon the devotion of Miss Stowell, who 
inspired the young people to assist in 
carrying on. She is largely responsible 
for the entrance into our ministry of the 
Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles, who was a mem- 
ber of her class in Sunday school and a 
worker in the Union. Almost her last act 
was to interest our local women in a 
“Friendship doll’”’ which was sent to Japan 
bearing her name. Miss Stowell, in her 
will, left $1,000 to the local church and 
$500 to the church school. She also made 
the following bequests of wider interest: 
Murray Grove Association $500, Shinn 
Memorial Church $500, Blackmer Home 
$500, the Oakland Universalist church 
$1,000, the National Y.P.C.U. $500, 
and to Rev. and Mrs. B. C. Ruggles $500 
each. Thus the fine spirit of these two 
beautiful women will be perpetuated. 
Miss Stowell some years ago compiled a 
birthday book for the Y. P. C. U. which 
she printed at her own expense. For many 
years she had worked also upon a scrap 
book containing the pictures of Uni- 
versalist churches and ministers which 
she had gathered from everywhere. This 
book will be sent to the Universalist His- 
torical Society, Boston. 


Maine 

Rumford.—R. M. Rice, pastor. An im- 
pressive candlelight service was held on 
Christmas Sunday. The story of “When 
the Chimes Rang” was effectively told by 
the pastor. The pulpit and communion 
table were decorated with candles and 
white carnations. Young ladies from the 
Y. P.C. U., robed in white, assisted in the 
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service of lighting the candles. During 
the week of Jan. 3 a five-night teacher 
training course was held at the high school. 
This was a community school, and teachers 
from the six churches of Rumford and 
Mexico attended. Mr. Rice taught one 
course on Child Psychology. Each teacher 
irom our church taking a course took it for 
credit. This means a better school for us 
in the future. Cn Jan. 10 the annual 
parish supper and mecting was held. 
Owing to a storm not as large a number as 
usual attended, but reports showed the 
church in a better condition than ever 
before. The pastor gave an inspiring 
address. Through the efforts of Mr. Geo. 
Coburn, president of our Forum class, a 
series of four organ concerts are being held 
on every other Sunday at 4 p.m. The 
object is to give good music to the com- 
munity and also through the silver collec- 
tion to raise money enough to purchase an 
electric pumper for the church organ. 
The concerts are meeting with great suc- 
cess. 

Portland, Congress Square——Rev. J. 
W. Vallentyne, D. D., pastor. The min- 
ister has been anxious to meet his own 
people and the larger public on an informal 
discussion basis where the great questions 
of our faith could be met freely. The 
ladies of the Annex have provided the 
occasion and on Tuesdays for a few weeks 
we are having what we are calling a lunch- 
eon lecture at noon in the vestry of the 
church. Luncheon will be served at 12.15 
for fifty cents per plate. At 12.40 Dr. 
Vallentyne discusses one of the larger 
subjects and invites all the questions the 
hearers care to ask. At 1.15 the period 
closes for the day. The congregation, the 
public, and especially the business men 
and women are invited to lunch and talk 
and study with us. Fifty were present on 
the first occasion. 


Massachusetts 

Salem.—Rey. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
The church and parish house are hives of 
industry. New people are coming into the 
church, the church school and the Y. P. 
C. U. constantly. Often there are as many 
as five separate meetings at the same time 
in the parish house. A violin and ’cello 
assisted the organ and choir for Christmas 
Sunday and the church was filled. In the 
evening a beautiful cantata and pageant 
were given to a church filled for the second 
time that day. The church school is giving 
a very fine course of lectures, having as the 
first speaker Dr. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 
of Boston, as the second Mrs. Jeannette 
W. Emrich, and as the third Prof. Albert 
E. Bailey of Boston University. This 
course is “Toward a Better Understanding 


of Palestine.”” Our church is uniting with | 


nine others in a series of union evening 
meetings held at the various churches. 
Mr. Nichols opened the series, preaching at 
Wesley Methodist Church. The second 
meeting was held in our church and one 
of the Methodist ministers preached. 


Congregations running as high as seven 
hundred people are attending these meet- 
ings. The church school has inaugurated 
a go-to-church league for its pupils, and a 
large number have responded. The Y. P. 
C. U. is to devote its February devotional 
meetings to a study of the Bible. Lay- 
men’s Sunday was observed Jan. 30, when 
Jucge Robert W. Hill gave a wonderful 
adéress on “The New Spirit of Coming 
Chureh Unity.” 

Provincetown.—-On Monday afternoons, 
under the auspices of the Mission Circle, 
a Bible study class of fifteen members 
meets with the teacher, Rev. Nancy W. P. 
Smith. The course will cover Old Testa- 
ment history till Lent, then the life of 
Christ, concluding (it is hoped) with special 
Holy Week services under Dr. Emrich. 

Somerville First —Rev. George E. Leigh- 
ton, D. D., pastor. On Tuesday, Jan. 4, 
the regular all-day meeting of the Woman’s 
Union was held in the parish house. Dur- 
ing the missionary hour “An Afternoon in 
Arabia’? was presented by the members. 
A luncheon was served at noon under the 
direction of Mrs. William Brady. At 2 
p. m. the president, Mrs. R. Y. Gifford, 
called the session to order. The song ser- 
vice was conducted by Mrs. Leighton, with 
Mrs. George Berry at the piano. Prayer 
was offered by Mrs. Myra Davis. A letter 
of thanks from Rev. Leon Jones of Clinton, 
N.C., for the 300 books sent him from the 
Union, was read. The Union has also 
given a service wagon for use in the ban- 
quet hall. The speaker of the afternoon 
was Rey. Stanley Spear of Roxbury, who 
took his audience ona trip abroad, visiting 
many delightful places on the way to the 
Holy Land. A group of songs was given 
by Miss Beatrice Nichols and piano solos 
by Miss Elizabeth Draper. On Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 18, the second annual “Get- 
Together Supper” was held at the parish 
house. More than 150 members sat down 
to a caterer’s supper given by the parish 
committee. Alonzo M. Haines, chairman 
of the parish committee, welcomed the 
members and asked Dr. Leighton to give 
the blessing. After the supper was dis- 
posed of, a brief account of the different 
departments was given by Mrs. Mabel 
Abbott, and J. Frank Wellington discussed 
the budget. Dr. Leighton as he rose to 
speak, was greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause, and after congratulating the de- 
partments on the splendid work accom- 
plished, talked on the “Pledges,’”’ running 
the church on a business basis, where 
money is paid and not given as though toa 
charity. Pay as you go and receive the 
advantage of discounts as any well-estab- 
lished business would do. A musical pro- 
gram was given by Dr. Max Sherman, 
violinist, and Miss Edna Holdworth, 
church soloist. As the pledges came in 
the amounts were read by Edgar F. 
Houghton, treasurer, and William T. 
Hayes checked them off on the black- 
board. The result was most satisfactory, 


and the evening voted a big success, 
Young People’s Sunday will be observed 
Jan. 30, the president of the State Y. P. 
C. U. giving the address. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rev. A. W. Altenbern, 
pastor. The annual parish meeting was 
held in the vestry Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 19. The supper preceding the meet- 
ing was served to a good representation of 
the parish, under the direction of Mrs. 
Floyd Huntley, the new president of the 
Ladies’ Union. More than the usual num- 
ber remained for the business session. 
Financially, the church was shown to be in 
excellent condition. All billsare paid, with 
a balance of several hundred dollars re- 
maining in the treasury. Every organiza- 
tion but one has a sizable balance on the 
right side. The Ladies’ Union hes a full 
corps of new officers. The ladies meet the 
first Wednesday of every month in the 
vestry, with refreshments served by some 
circle, and a program. It is the plan to 
bring all the women of the church together 
in this way. The fair netted approxi- 
mately $500. The different circles, with a 
new one organized by Mrs. Settie Moulton, 
are thriving children of the Union. The 
Y. P. C. U. under the direction of Mrs. 
Altenbern is a “going’’ concern in every 
respect with an average attendance of 
about twenty. Since arriving in May the 
minister has been in demand as a speaker 
by different fraternal organizations. He 
gave two Odd Fellows memoria! addresses, 
the eulogy to the dead at the Elks Memo- 
rial in the Palace Theater, the annual 
Christmas address to the Knights Templars 
Dec. 25, and an address at the annual 
banquet of the Order of the Rainbow for 
Girls Jan. 10. He has been the speaker 
for three men’s club meetings and for 
seven other organizations. Besides the 
regular service he has been asked to preach 
elsewhere seven times. A series of illus- 
trated lectures are to be made the feature 
of evening services during the Sundays in 
Lent. A church bulletin that has been 
praised is issued monthly and is being 
mailed to a constantly increasing number. 
There has been a slow but steady increase 
in attendance at the morning services. 
The Leighton Men’s Club, which holds 
joint meetings with the Laymen’s League 
of the Unitarian church, has a program 
unexcelled by any church in the city, and 
there has been an increase in the member- 
ship. Since the last annual meeting $1,500 
has been added to the permanent fund. 
Last year’s officers were re-elected: Harry 
E. Gill president, Albert Pratt vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Geo. F. Priest clerk, Frank A. 
Lane treasurer, Hal R. Eaton auditor. 

Nashua.—Rev. Weston A. Cate, pastor. 
Sunday, Dec. 19, at the morning service 
there was special music by the quartette 
assisted by a violinist and trumpeter under 
the direction of Mrs. Sanderson, our 
organist. The pastor read a Christmas 
story, ““The Shepherd of Bethlehem,” by 
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Porter. In the afternoon the church 
school gave the pageant, “‘At His Throne,” 
which included the White Gift Service. 
The usual Christmas trees were held for 
the children the following Tuesday after- 
noon and evening. Sunday, Dec. 12, Rev. 
Harry Shook of Concord preached in ex- 
change with the pastor. The union watch 
night service, under the auspices of the 
local Protestant ministers, was held in our 
church New Year’s eve. There were three 
~ periods—-entertainment, social and devo- 


tional. The Mothers’ Club served re‘resh- 
ments. The pastor assisted in the devo- 
tions. Jan. 2, the members of the Y. P. 


C.U. went to Manchester for a meeting 
with the Manchester Union. The following 
Sunday they joined in a union Young 
People’s Service for the city at the First 
Chureh, Congregational. Our annual 
society, or parish, meeting was held Jan. 
17. The Ladies’ Howard Circle served a 
supper preceding the meeting. Reports 
showed the parish in a prosperous condi- 
tion, financially and otherwise. The 
officers were all re-elected with the excep- 
tion of three members of the Religious 
Education Committee who declined to 
serve. Mrs. Sarah Mercer, Mrs. 
Tibbetts and Mrs. Jennie Woodbury were 
elected to fill these vacancies. Reports 
from the various auxiliaries showed a 
prosperous year for all. The budget was 
adopted for the coming year. The pastor 
reported several new families affiliated 
with this parish. The pastor has had 
numerous outside calls this winter for 
speaking, services, etc., among them the 
Hunt Home for Aged Couples and Men 
and the Hunt Home for Aged Women. 
The Ladies’ Howard Circle has had an 
unusually successful year, giving $600 to 
the society for expenses outside of its 
regular work and charities. The new 
officers of the Circle are headed by Mrs. 
Ella Tolles as president. The church 
school is about to adopt a new curriculum 
of study, which is expected to bring gratify- 
ing results. The Christmas offering was 
for the Near East Relief and was very 
generous. The church was _ especially 
decorated for Christmas with evergreens. 


New York 


Buffalo.—Grace-Messiah Church. Az 
the annual parish meeting and supper 
held recently in the church parlors, mem- 
bers of the First Universalist Society of 
Bufialo adopted a new constitution and 
by-laws, elected officers and named as 
minister Dr. Francis B. Bishop. On 
Sunday, Jan. 9, Dr. Bishop occupied the 
pulpit of Grace-Messiah Church and made 
such a favorable impression that the 
pulpit committee extended him a formal 
call. By reason of his present duties as 
Southern Superintendent, Dr. Bishop 
will be unable to assume his new pastorate 
until March 1. The pulpit for the next 
two months will be filled by Dr. Bruce 
Swift, former pastor of the Unitarian 
church, Niagara Falls, N. Y. L. H. 
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Webster presided at the meeting, which 
was attended by members of Grace Uni- 
versalist Church, which in October united 
with the parish of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, the consolidation being effected 
under the name of the Grace-Messiah (Uni- 
versalist) Church. A.B. Baker clerk, and 
J. E. Ross church treasurer, were re- 
elected. A vote of than! s was extended 
to the pulpit committee, S. M. Flickinger, 
L. H. Wekster and D. G. Vogt, for their 
untiring efforts to secure a minister since 
the resignation of Rev. L. O. Williams 
last June aiter a pastorate of nineteen 
years. The following trustees were elected 
to serve one year: S. M. Flickinger, S. W. 
McCabe, Ethel M. Coan. L. H. Webster, 
D. C. Vogt and W. MacGamwell were 
elected for a two-year term. G. A. Neu- 
bauer, Mrs. A. Knapp and J. E. Ross 
were named as trustees for three years. 
Reports from the treasurer, auxiliary 
societies and departments of church and 
Bible school indicated that the merger 
of the two churches was a logical move. 
Rev. E. C. Downey, of Grace Church, 
terminated a successful pastorate there 
when the consolidation occurred. Frank 
J. Tanner, president of the Men’s Club, 
spoke upon the place the Universalist 
church occupies in this community and its 
possibilities in the future. The club, 
known as the John Murray Club, meets the 
second Friday each month for a dinner and 
address by some local speaker. The follow- 
ing submitted reports: Bible school, Mrs. 
G. A. Neubauer, superintendent, Mrs. 
A. Knapp, secretary; Women’s Aid So- 
ciety and Mission Circle, Mrs. A. M. 
Vincent, president. Clara Barton Guild 
and Mary Livermore Guild, Mrs. F. Grist. 


Ohio 
Mt. Gilead.—Rev. Sara L. Stoner, 
pastor. A Christmas program, together 


with the Christmas tree, made an enjoy- 
able observance. The Sunday school sent 
three dolls for the Japanese celebration. 
The pastor, Rev. Sara L. Stoner, preached 
at Woodstock, Ohio, Jan. 9. She reports 
a fine Sunday school, a Y.P.C.U., a 
Junior Union and a W. U. M.A. 


Pennsylvania 


Wellsburg.—On Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
26, a special service was given in honor of 
the pastor, Rev. E. M. Whitesmith, at 
which he preached his farewell sermon. 
At this service the new piano, purchased 
through the efforts of the Sunday School 
Club, was used for the first time. The 
church orchestra and the girls’ chorus 
rendered some fine selections. Kathleen 
and Marguerite Forbes gave Christmas 
readings. Miss EH. Belle Raymond gave a 
reading entitled “Tapestry Weavers” and 
also a short talk comparing Mr. White- 
smith’s work here to that of the tapestry 
weavers who ‘‘weave from the wrong side 
evermore, yet weave for the right side 
ever.”’ Harmon Gehr, a student of St. 


Lawrence University home for vacation, 
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gave a violin solo, “The End of a Perfect 
Day.” Dr. G. P. Spaulding spoke in praise 
of the work of Mr. Whitesmith, calling 
attention to the fact that in the past two 
years two of our finest young men, Donald 
Hoyt and Harmon Gehr, have gone to 
study for the ministry—-the former enter- 
ing Tuits College and the latter St. Law- 
rence University. He then presented Mr. 
Whitesmith a purse of money fron the 
congregation as a token of appreciation. 
* * 
BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 182) 
there are certain central clues which lead 
to as complete an understanding as we 
can ever hope to achieve. On one of these 
clues Murry has seized, following it to its 
logical conclusion—one of the most con- 
vincing interpretations of Jesus that has 
ever been written. One may disagree 
with it; one may question its importance 
even if he agrees with its substance; but 
J doubt if any follower of Jesus can ignore 
this book. 
* * 
THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES 
(Continued from page 183) 
is the Rev. Charles Haven Myers, pastor 
of Plymouth Church on Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio. He objects to the Old 
Testament heroes being presented as pat- 
terns of conduct for small boys, heroes 
who are for the most part “unconscionable 
scoundrels.” His suggestion of a shorter 
Bible for children is not by any means a 
new idea, but it ‘s one worth more atten- 
tion than it has had so far. _ 

The Atlantic Monthly has a very de- 
pressing and reasonable article on “The 
Modern Temper” by Joseph Wood Krutch, 
in which he pictures modern man, de- 
prived by science of any vestige of faith 
in a beneficent universe and now under 
the necessity of making a stupendous 
readjustment. Another interesting article 
in the same magazine is by Kenneth J. 
Saunders—‘‘The Christ and the Buddha,’’ 
written in answer to an article by L. 
Adams Beck in the May, 1926, issue which 
claimed that Christ is challenged by 
Buddha as a guide to truth. 

ID). Veale 


* * 


THE 1927 SEMINAR 


“Tt is doubtful,’ says the Christian 
Century, “whether any more significant 
thing happened in Europe during the sum- 
mer just past than the invasion of the 
capital cities of the leading countries by a 
group of distinguished Americans for the 
purpose of studying on the spot the eco- 
nomic, political and social conditions of 
European society.” r 

This European Seminar originated with 
Sherwood Eddy. For six years he has 
taken groups across who have met and 
been intimately addressed by leading 
writers, statesmen, publicists and church- 
men. The contribution to international 
understanding and good will can not be 
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exaggerated. Hardly less is the enriching 
experience for the individual members of 
the party. The expenses are kept at a 
minimum to ensure a large representation 
of preachers, teachers and social workers. 
Nearly every year a group of Universalists 
has been among those making the trip, 
and often would-be members have been 
disappointed by seeking enrollment too 
late. 

Those who would like to go this year 
should write at once to Dr. Sherwood 
Eddy, Room 505, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York. 


* * 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle 
Universalist Home Corporation was held 
in the Home on Wednesday, Jan. 19. 

The president, Rev. Charles Conklin of 
Canton, presided. 

The secretary, Miss 
Bourne, read the records. 

Dr. Conklin reported for the trustees 
that an unexpected residue from the estate 
of A. Elizabeth Smith would be received. 
Many applications for entrance had been 
received during 1926 but they had to be 
denied on account of lack of room. 

Votes of thanks were extended to Dr. 
Benton P. Crocker for his free services as 
house physician. 

The needlework department reported 
sales amounting to $100. 

Three hundred and eighty-five indi- 
viduals are contributing members of the 
institution. 

The treasurer’s report showed $37,740 
in the permanent fund, as compared with 
$32,869 the previous year. A building fund 
has been started with $823. The general 
fund showed receipts of $12,448 with the 
year’s expenses of $7,998. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: Rev. Charles Conklin of Canton, 
president; Roscoe W. Pierce of Chelsea, 
treasurer; Miss Catherine C. Bourne of 
Foxboro, secretary; Rev. Charles Conklin 
of Canton, Frank I. Sherman of Mans- 
field, Mrs. John E. Tweedy of North Attle- 
boro, Mrs. Arthur W. Peirce of Franklin, 
Mrs. Samuel Noyes of Arlington, Joseph L. 
Sweet of Attleboro, Roscoe W. Pierce of 
Chelsea, Edward P. Claflin of Attleboro, 
Forrest Basset and Mrs. Marion W. Comey 
of Foxboro, trustees. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Universalist Club Dinner. Speaker: Dr. Albert 
. Dieffenbach, editor of the Christian Register, on 
“Ts Religious Liberty the Great American Illusion?” 
Hotel Bellevue, Boston. Feb. 14. 

Ferry Beach Reunion. Charlestown, Mass., 
March 25. 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, April 25, 26, Hotel Hamil- 
ton, 14th and K Sts., Washington, D. C. 

Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. Norway, Maine. 
May 20-22, 1927. 

Southern Institute for Religious Education, Camp 
Hill, Ala., June 17-26, 1927. 

Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
pices of the General Sunday School Association: 


Catherine C. 
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Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 
Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 
Murray Grove, N. J., Aug. 27-Sept. 5. 
Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 
Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 
* 3 
WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Feb. 8-11: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Feb. 15-18: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York. 

Feb. 23-25: Rev. John R. P. Selater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrews Church, Toronto, Canada. 

March 1-4: Rev. Albert W. Palmer, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Oak Park, Il. 

March 8-11: Rev. Arthur H. Bradford, D. D., 
Central Congregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

March 15-18: Rev. George C. Pidgeon, D. D., Ex- 
Moderator of the United Church of Canada. 

March 22, 23: Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Chicago, IIl. 

March 24, 25: Dean Shailer Mathers, University 
of Chicago. 

March 29-April 1: Rev. Miles Henry Krumbine, 
D. D., Parkside Evangelical Lutheran Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

April 5-8: Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., American 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, Canada. 


Holy Week 


April 11-14: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
D. D., King’s Chapel. 5 p. m. Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, King’s Chapel, Vesper Service. 

April 20-22: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

April 26-29: Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

May 3-6; Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 


* Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an or- 
gan recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
moe AS GO: 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; brief 


service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 
Cae 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Herbert L. Price granted renewal of license for 
one year. 

Rey. H. C. Ledyard granted letter of transfer to the 
Kansas Convention. Letter of acceptance dated 
Jan. 17, 1927. 

Rey. Eleanor Bisbee being engaged in secular busi- 
ness, her name has been dropped from the roll of Ohio 
Universalist ministers. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
ee 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 

Attention, Ferry Beachers! The big Ferry Beach 
party is coming. The Annual Reunion and Dinner 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association will be held 
in the First Universalist Church, Thompson Square, 
Charlestown, Mass., on Friday evening, March 25, 
1927. An informal get-together will take place at 
6 p.m. Dinner will be served at 6.30. The reunion 
party will be held after dinner. There will be addresses 
by well known Ferry Beachers and special enter- 
tainment as well. 

Plans for the 1927 season, forthcoming, will be 
for the first time divulged. Reserve that Reunion 
date, March 25th, now! 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Miss Elizabeth L. Randall 

Miss Elizabeth L. Randall, widely known in our 
denomination, died Jan. 18 at the Foxboro Hospital 
after an illness of nearly two years. She was stricken 
in Franklin, Mass., in February of 1925 while reading 
a story to the Mission Circle, and was restricted to 
her bed thereafter, although her mental faculties 
remained clear and she enjoyed the visits of her 
many friends to the end. 

Miss Randall was a graduate of Emerson College 
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in Boston and was a teacher of expression at Beaver 
College and Geneva College in Pennsylvania. She 
later went to Dean Academy at Franklin, Mass., as 
teacher, and became preceptress of Dean in 1917, 
upon the retirement of Miss Sara Hamlin. In addi- 
tion to her duties at Dean, she was a great worker in 
Grace Universalist Church, Franklin, and served as 
superintendent of the Sunday school many years. 

At the time of her illness, she was assisting Mrs. 
Chamberlain as field worker for the State Sunday 
School Association, and had visited nearly every one 
of our schools in Massachusetts. She also frequently 
attended the Northfield and Ferry Beach Confer- 
ences. She was a woman of vital foree and marked 
executive ability, and ably filled the varied tasks a 
life of service brought to her. 

The funeral service was held Sunday afternoon 
Jan. 16, in Attleboro, Mass., where Miss Randall 
spent her early years. She was a member of Murray 
Church there and the pastor, Rev. Isaac Lobdell, 
officiated. Miss Randall is survived by two brothers, 
Allen of Brockton, Mass., and Philip of Detroit, 
Mich. Services in her memory have also been held in 
Franklin church and at Dean Academy. 


Mrs, Lois Mellen 


Mrs. Lois Mellen, eighty years of age, for thirty- 
eight years one of the most faithful supporters of our 
ehurch at Marlboro, N. H., died Jan. 12, from weak- 
ness due to her advanced years. She never missed a 
morning or an evening service which it was possible 
for her to attend, and she was active in sharing every 
form of work and support for which there was oppor- 
tunity in the parish. She was greatly loved by all 
who knew her, and will be long held in affectionate 
remembrance. Rev. Owen R. Washburn, the pastor 
of the church, officiated at the funeral. The burial 
was at Hollis, Mass., where she formerly resided. 


Mrs. Asa Carpenter 


With the passing of Mrs. Asa Carpenter of Owa- 
tonna, Minn., at the age of eighty-six years, the 
nother of Mrs. Leonard Virtue of the same city, one 
of the pioneers of the Universalist church there has 
gone from our ranks. She died at the home of her 
son, Ralph, in Owatonna. Another son lives in 
Minneapolis. The Universalist Leader has been in 
her home for more than half a century. Rev. O. G. 
Colegrove of Iowa, a former pastor, conducted the 
funeral service. 


Buy a Bible 
for yourself, 


home, church or friend 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromz:ield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk, 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


§3anta Claus’ Baby and other Christmas| 


stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 60 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Westbrook Seminary 
FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory School 
First Year College 
Special Courses 


Second Semester 
Opens February 7, 1927 


For Booklet, address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD 


PRINCIPAL 
Pottandes) =, - = eae 


Maine 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ang 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
fng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoéi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides. 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
band, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


“My niece is quite theatrical,’ remarked 
old Mrs. Blunderby. “Next week she is 
taking part in a Shakespeare play at 
college.” 

“Which of his plays is .it?’’ her caller 
asked. 

“Edith mentioned the name of it, but 
I’m not sure whether it’s ‘If You Like It 
That Way’ or ‘Nothing Much Doing.’ ” 
—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Liza was on the witness stand. 

“Are you positive,’ inquired the prose- 
cutor, “that you know where your husband 
was on the night this crime was com- 
mitted?” 

“Ef Ah didn’,’ replied the witness 
firmly, ‘den Ah busted a good rollin’ pin 
ovah an innercent man’s haid, dat’s all!’ 
—American Legion Monthly. 

* * 

*Arry (a successful man) to his better 
half: ‘‘And I ses to ’Is Lordship, I ses, 
“If you are a county family, I’m as good 
as wot you are,’ and ’e ses, ‘Yes, you’re a 
branch of the Rodent family, ain’t yer?’ 
*e ses; and I let ’im think so!’’—London 
Opinion. 

* * 

A clergyman, pleading earnestly with 
his parishioners for the construction of 
a cemetery for their parish, asked them to 
consider the ‘deplorable condition of 
30,000 Christian Englishmen living with- 
out a Christian burial.’”— Presbyterian 
Advance. 

* * 

“JT shall never marry,” Reginald de- 
clared, “until I meet a woman who is my 
direct opposite.” 

“Well, Reggie,’ said Mabel, “there are a 
number of intelligent girls in this neigh- 
borhood.”’—Epworth Herald. 

* * 

“T have always maintained,” declared 
Charles, ‘‘that no two people on earth think 
alike.” 

“You'll change your mind,” said his 
fiancee, ‘“‘when you look over our wedding 
presents.” —Hpworth Herald. 

. * * 

Harvard has accused Princeton of using 
rough tactics on the gridiron, and athletic 
relations between the two schools have 
been severed. Next year the Big Three 
will be Yale, Harvard, and Vassar.—Judge. 

Od a 

“And is your dog a good watch dog at 
night?” 

“T should think so. At the least noise, 
you have only to wake him up, and he 
barks.’’—-Pele Mele (Paris). 

Ben Perry had as his guests this week 
Mrs. Ben Perry and daughter, Miss Peggy. 
—New Mexico paper. 

WOMAN FACES TRIAL AFTER 

SEVEN DEATHS FROM POISON. 

— New York American. 
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Songs of Work and Worship 


The New Sunday School and 
Y. P. C. U. Hymnal 


By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore 


In preparing ‘Songs of Work and Worship,” material has been 
selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 
limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 
only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for 
a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 
been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book 
at a moderate price. There are included many songs which can hardly 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 

“Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 
hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words ‘“‘God’”’ 
and “Lord” are substituted for “Jehovah.”’ Words will be found set to 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 
worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 
manded by American youth. 

The services in “Songs of Work and Worship” have received careful 
attention. Many have had a trial in Church Schools before publication, 
and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 
one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 
Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 
prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. 


Price: Single copies, 60 cents; in lots of 50 or more, 55 cents 


Copies sent for examination upon request 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Layman’s Religion 
By Roger Sherman Galer’ 


A thoughtful and suggestive study of the elemental verities in 
terms of present knowledge of the universe and modern understanding 
of life. 


Price, $1.00 
Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


